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Nightmare Travels on a 


he dark-brown muleis stub- 
born, but fortunately 
surefooted, as the narrow 
pathway winds around, up 
and down the steep-sided 
mountain. At 4,000 meters 
there's a precipitous drop 
on theright-hand side of the 
trail. Fear grips me at every 


ule 


fourlegged step, and for hours now I've 
been braced for a fall. I plan to roll off the 
mule against the rock face (or is it an 
outcrop - it really doesn't matter). I have 
been riding (maybe that's not the right 
word) for hours. Iam not just saddle sore. 
The stirrups are adjusted too high for my 
height. My legs are paralyzed. This is it. 
The mule goes down on its knees. We are 


A Geological Field Expedition 
in the Venezuelan Andes 


Going up. The author seated, heading to the 
Teleferico, only four saddle hours away. 


ona very steep downhill slope - too steep 
to walk. Sweat rolls down my back asI try 
to swing off to the left. No way. I lay back 
on the mule’s rear, the saddle digging 
into my back, the too-short stirrups shin- 
ing at eye level. I can't breath or even 
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utter a squeak at this altitude. “‘What 
damn idiot suggested this fool trip in the 
first place?’’ 

This geological exploration ofthe Ven- 
ezuelan Andes is my first ever atop a 
mule. The plan calls for visiting various 
outcrops, travelling up and down moun- 
tains at heights ranging from 2,500 m to 
4,700 m. The trip is part of a study by 
Retog Inc., of the Geology and Hydrocar- 
bon Potential of Venezuela. We have 
already sweated in the mosquito-ridden 
Orinoco and gotten sunburnt in the 
Coastal Ranges and the Maturin Basin 
(but that’s another story). 

I feel considerable apprehension at 
my first introduction to the trail marked 
out on the topo sheets. It's all very ambi- 
tious and getting to the targeted outcrops 
in the rainy season, which has already 
started, looks formidable. 

With travel permits and papers in 
hand, we leave Caracas in a rainstorm 
which floods the carburetor in the van. 
We are travelling the main highway 
(Route 5) to Barinas, an oil center near 
the Andean foothills in the Llanos 
Barinas-Apure basin. We stop here for 
the night. Next morning, we make our 
way along the Transandean Highway 
(Route 7) to the provincial capital of 
Merida at 1,625 m elevation. We leave 
Merida in four-wheel-drive vehicles, 
crossing a major basement fault and onto 
the Lower Paleozoic Mucuchachi forma- 
tion. A dirt and rubble road, washed out 
in some places, takes us to the village of 
El Morro high in the Andes (2,700 m). 
This part of the trip is the beginning of 
the nightmare. In places, the track is 
rubble and the jeeps, at times, are bal- 
anced on two wheels literally inches 
away from a drop of more than a thou- 
sand meters. Engine power and the obvi- 
ous experience of the guides is all that 
saves us from total panic. No one speaks. 
With lips parched and hands chalk white 
from gripping the rollerbars, we look out 
on a view that is truly spectacular. At 
long last, after about three hours (or is it 
years), the track widens to about 3 meters 
and we can see the church spire and some 
toof tops of the village of El Morro 
perched on a ledge in the distance. We 
drivealong the village's stone main street, 


around the ubiquitous Simon Bolivar 
Square, and on to the lodging house. 
There, we all pile out of the jeeps and 
stagger around. Withcirculation restored, 
we laugh to relieve the tension ofthe ride. 
Little do we suspect that this minor in- 
convenience has been a dream trip com- 
pared to what lies ahead. 

Why, you may ask, are we here? 

Well, many researchers over the years 
have investigated the geology of the 
Andes, especially some oil company ge- 
ologists. Results of this field work have 
been published and various interpreta- 
tions of ages and depositional environ- 
ments advanced, For example, in 1964, 
Creole and Shell Oil geologists pub- 
lished an article correcting previous in- 
terpretations and age determinations. 
Fossil collections, identified as Devo- 
nian, have prompted the same compa- 
nies to correct (perhaps to rectify, or even 
retract, would be more appropriate) the 


It seems everyone is 
infected with a hacking 
cough ameliorated to 
some extent by rum. 


ages of the fossils to Ordovician, Silurian 
and Permo-Carboniferous, based on the 
fact that the original investigations were 
carried out by paleontologists inexperi- 
enced with Paleozoic faunas. These new 
findings have led to a pronounced revi- 
sion of the regional stratigraphy and 
paleontology. 

This revision has also led some to 
postulate that the Caparoand Mucuchachi 
formations are now time-equivalent: 
which means that the two formations 
represent distinct facies within the same 
Paleozoic basin. If this is so, then I 
propose that the position and configura- 
tion of this basin could not have changed 
appreciably throughout the time of these 
two Paleozoic sedimentary cycles: this 
concept may have major implications for 
oil exploration of the Paleozoic Andes 
concerning both source and reservoir. 


Most of the field work of known outcrops 
suggests that the two formationsare sepa- 
rate, the Caparo (Ordovician-Silurian) 
being an oldercycle with the Mucuchachi 
amuch younger cycle in the Upper Paleo- 
zoic. Unfortunately, both hypotheses are 
in accord with known data, but at the 
present time the only known fossils are 
from high in the upper Mucuchachi. Any 
known lower section is metamorphosed. 
It is hoped, indeed, it is one of the objec- 
tives of this field trip, that the concept of 
time-equivalency will be supported by 
obtaining fossils from some unreported 
outcrop of the lower Mucuchachi forma- 
tion. We therefore plan to search for 
another outcrop, north of the type locali- 
ties of Mucuchachi and Caparo forma- 
tions, somewhere southeast or northeast 
of El Morro in the Los Nevados moun- 
tains. Ifsome diagnostic fossils are found 
it will be scientifically most important 
and will be a real scoop for the study. We 
had a marvelous scoop during the field 
study on Trinidad by finding an unre- 
ported oil-seep in a previously uncon- 
sidered area. 

As anyone knows in fieldwork, 
Murphy’s Law and the Law of Three’s 
often prevails. First, we had the flooded 
carburetor. Now what? 

Ourarrival in El] Morrois unexpected. 
The letter, sent months ahead, has not 
made itup the trail from Merida (‘‘through 
rain and storm and sleet and gloom of 
night .. .”’ but not the El Morro Trail) 
and so the lady of the inn is rushing 
around cleaning and preparing a meal. 
Nobody minds, and the local rum helps to 
raise our spirits. They need a little rais- 
ing. Rains have washed out our trail to 
the south and some mules and the 
muledriver have colds. High here in the 
mountains, it seems everyone is infected 
with a hacking cough ameliorated to 
some extent by rum. A hurried confer- 
ence is called, along with another drink, 
to decide tomorrow’ saction. Life, here in 
the Andes, is simple and stressless, and 
solutions to problems are obvious ... 
bolivars change hands. We will be on our 
way with fresh mules, a baggage donkey, 
and two short horses. Wealsochange the 
route. We will be going to the village of 
Los Nevados (2,711 m) for an overnight 
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Geological cross-section of the Nevada Andes. 


stay, and then onto the Merida Teleferico 
(acablecar) at Loma Redonda, a two-day 
mule ride of 18 hours. At Loma Redonda 
at 4,250 m, we take the cablecar down to 
Merida (1,577 m), a glorious 40-minute 
muleless delight. The cablecar travels 
12.5 km, the longest and highest in the 
world. At the highest station a beauti- 
fully-carved statue of the Virgin of the 
Snows stands on a large pedestal. Off in 
the distance looms the snow-covered top 
of Pico Espejo at 4,765 m, crowned by a 
huge bronze statue of (you’ve guessed it) 
the ubiquitous Simon Bolivar. 

The sun rises, putting an end to the 
noises of the cockerels and dogs. Previ- 
ously I heard crowing and barking dur- 
ing the night in the Caribbean. There it 
served to drive away the mongoose 
(mongeese?) from the hen houses, but 
why here in the mountains? 

As we step outside, the morning sun 
blinding us in the clear air, we find that 
we can move normally at this altitude. 
Higher up it won't be so easy. We collect 
our baggage and drag ourselves uphill 
through the village and around Simon 
Bolivar Square to the start point. Even 
this proves exhausting and we must look 
like mules (asses?) to the local popula- 
tion. I wonder why the mules or at least 
the baggage donkey are not with us, but 
the guide has other plans. Some of the 
young gung-ho members of our party are 
eager to start and convince the guide and 
muledriver to help them with their bags. 
This leaves us, the bigger, slower and 


older members, to struggle along with the 
cameras and packs. By the time we all 
assemble at the trail to meet the mules 
and horses, we are sweating and breath- 
ing hard. We take off our coats and heavy 
jackets, apply heavy doses of sun lotion 
and don hats against the strong sunlight 
and slight breeze. The townsfolk come 
out of their houses to see us off, and I can 
not help wondering if they, too, think us 
crazy. 

Where are the mules? 

Having breakfast, of course. Mean- 
while, the guide is stuffing all our bag- 
gage into two large fish-net bags, tied 
together like two large balls. We're ready 
now. 

Where are the mules? 

Ananimal appears. Gray in color and 
unshod, it does not look like a horse. I 
check its back for the markings of the 
cross that determines a donkey. There 
they are ... but everyone insists it's a 
mule. Nowjust hold on. [have seen many 
donkeys and this animal is a donkey. 
Suddenly the animal in question notices 
the baggage, backs away and lets out an 
unquestionable bray. I know then I am 
right. Our guide laughs. The baggage 
must weigh about 150 kilos and that 
before we add watermelons and other 
edibles, 

Where are the mufts? 

Thetwo younger members ofour group 
are now chafing-at-the-bit and too eager 
to get started. Someone suggests that 
perhaps they should walk on ahead. We 
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can catch up with them on the mules 
down the road. Okay. That sounds good 
to me. Ahead, I can see the steep upward 
path that looks like it has to be climbed 
rather than walked. Already I'm feeling 
the altitude. So it's decided that the two 
rambos go on ahead while I and my 
colleague ride in style. Ten minutes later 
we catch sight of them in the distance 
struggling up the steep slope, stopping 
frequently to rest, unwilling to meet de- 
feat. At length, they pass out of sight. 

Where are the mules? 

Atlast, some dark-brown, sturdy-look- 
ing animals appear. I lookat the thin legs 
on one and quickly choose the stronger- 
looking one. The one I choose seems 
gentle enough. It stands silently as the 
saddle is tightened, the stirrups lowered 
to their fullest extent. 

This is it! My first mule ride. Okay. 
Now to get on... and stay on. With my 
camera around my neck and hanging 
down my back, I put my right foot in the 
stirrup, conjuring up an image of John 
Wayne... and childhood memories, too, 
of circus clowns who mounted right up 
and over the animal and landed on the 
ground. UpI goand ... drop back down. 
The saddle, it seems, is not tight enough 
and slips towards me. No problem... the 
muledriver holds onto the pummel and 
signals me to try again. I grab the saddle 
and swing up, this time onto the animal. 
Hooray! I make it. Now to get balanced 
and hang on. My partner is not so lucky. 
His mule is not having him on his back at 
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The village of El Morro our first night stopover at 2,700 m (8,850 ft) 


hs 


any cost. The guide and the muledriver 
try to quiet the animal, but give up in the 
end. They decide on the horses. No prob- 
lem here. He is soon mounted on one of 
these small-as-a-mule, sleek-skinned ani- 
mals. We're off. 

The rambos have nearly an hour 
headstart. Surely we can make that up, 
mounted as we are on these animals and 
at this altitude. We approach this first 
slope. The donkey is out front, the horses 
behind and behind them the two mules 
followed on foot by the muledriver. I 
wonder about this arrangement... but not 
for long. Up the slope we go. Halfway up 
my mule decides he's had enough and 
stops. I urge him on. No go. I flick the 
reins on his rump. Nothing. He jerks his 
head around to look at me, still chewing 
on the bit. Have you ever noticed how 
soulless a mule’s eyes are? Everything I 
try, and this includes digging in my heels 
as they do in rodeos ... none of it works. 
Even encouragements like “‘gee-up”’ or 
a Clicking of the tongue have no effect., 
until ... all ofa sudden he moves, or rather 
bolts forward. At the same time I hear 
this strange low noise which sounds like 
kissing. It's the muledriver emitting this 
peculiar sound which produces an im- 
mediate and salutatory effect on the 
animal, I hang on, my fingers grasping 
the pummel, trying to maintain my bal- 
ance as the animal overtakes and surges 
past the horses, up and over the top of the 
hill. Over the brow ofthe hill, the narrow 
trail heads downward for about two kilo- 
meters before going up again. Off to the 
side, the drop is at least 1,000 m, and I 
have problems hanging on whilelying on 
my back atop a heaving mule. Behind 
me, someone shouts. No time to turn 
around now ... but how to stop this ma- 
chine... it's on a roll, bounding down the 
trail. Desperately, I hang on ... the 
mountainside opposite flashs upward ... 
my legsand fingers ache from the tension 
... My body is sweat-soaked in the hot 
sun, and the only sound is the mule’s 
hooves crunching the rock rubble as it 
slides and stumbles down the slope. Then, 
at last, blessed silence. The mule has 
stopped. We madeit. Goddam, we made 
it. I relax a little, sit up in the saddle and 
look back. 


There, far above, I can make out the 
horses and some figures waving at me. 
Behind me, the donkey is approaching 
fast. and nearly upon us. We move to one 
side and let him pass, and my mule 
follows it down to a mountain stream for 
a drink. I feel in need of something 
stronger. I sit atop the mule as he drinks, 
well aware of the impossiblity of getting 
off without some assistance. A few min- 
utes later the others arrive. All are on 
foot, and I can't help overhearing that my 
colleague and the guide intend to stay 
that way. They are clearly impressed by 
my near-miss with death and the risks we 
are taking riding the horses in these hills. 
It isnot somuch theclimbing but the mad 
dashes down the trail that are potentially 
so catastrophic. 


Good grief! ... he is 

mounting the horse 

with all our baggage 
on his back. 


Having gotten this far, I have no 
doubts who is the master, who is in 
charge, and what the pecking order is. 
Above all, one thing is evident. The 
muledriver does not want us to dismount 
at any time on the trail. Isn't that wonder- 
ful. Here I am, technically out of control 
- at the mercy of an animal with soulless 
eyes. I look ahead at our route, climbing 
up for about 1,500 m and realize, with 
dismay, that for the next two days I will 
be a virtual prisoner on the back of a 
beast, my fate in its feet. 

There's a commotion up ahead. The 
donkey carrying all the heavy baggage is 
making amorous advances to one of the 
horses. Good grief! ... he is mounting the 
horse with all our baggage on his back. 
Now that’s a sex drive for you! The 
muledriver shouts and whacks the don- 
key back to reality. Weare all left stunned. 
There is so much to learn about life- 
without-rocks on this trip. 

I make it up the next mountain all 
right with the others trailing behind. 


From the top we can see the two rambos 
in the distance, about 2 km away as the 
crow flies or about 10 km on the ground, 
Turning around, I note that the second 
mule is being put to good use - not for 
riding, but for pulling the guys along 
with its tail. Hour after hour goes by as we 
climb, descend, cross streams, climb, 
descend, cross streams, climb... We stop 
at many outcrops along the way to collect 
samples. Collecting is easy at these out- 
crops ... you only have to lean off the 
mule to grab a sample or hit the rockface 
with a hammer and let the others collect 
the sample from the ground as they pass. 
Taking photographs is another matter, 
unless you have wings or a macro lens. 
The pathway is so narrow and the 
rockface so close that only oblique photos 
are possible. These are not too good when 
developed. Then too, there's another dif- 
ficulty that I had not foreseen - the prob- 
lem of changing film on top ofa mule. It 
just so happens one always runs out of 
film at unfortunate places, like going 
uphill or downhill. Try changing film 
astride a moving mule while keeping an 
eye out for obstacles. Luckily, I have an 
automaticcamera that can be loaded with 
one hand. Loaded, yes. It's the exposed 
film that's tricky. Once, I came close to 
swallowing a roll of Ektar while loading 
aroll of Gold. And if taking still photo- 
graphs is iffy, taking video is nigh to 
impossible, unless you're partial to spec- 
tacular, blurry scenes ofthe mountainside 
as you shoot down hill. Looking through 
a viewfinder, keeping the camera steady, 
selecting the right shot and maintaining 
one's balance might be done with four 
hands and one’s butt superglued to the 
saddle. After negotiating the first moun- 
tain, I stowed all the large camera equip- 
ment carefully away, after first making 
sure it faced the right side of the donkey 
and would not be scraped against the 
rock face along the trail. A good idea as 
far as it went. Unfortunately the mule and 
donkey liked to race past each other for 
leadership. As they bumped together, or 
forced their way past us on the narrow 
trail, our legs got repeatedly smacked 
with cameras and, what hurt worse, tri- 


s. 
Finally, after what seems like all day, 
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we stop for lunch. The two rambos are 
there and help me off the mule as my legs 
have kind of gotten locked-up in the 
stirrups. I stagger up the hill following 
the others to an abandoned shell of a 
farmhouse. We areto rest here foran hour 
out of the cold wind that has just started 
blowing. Weareall hungry, yes, buteven 
more thirsty. Everyone 
wants water. The guide 
passes out the plastic cups. 
We all wait in parched 
anticipation. Even the 
horses are quiet. Then, our 
guide announces that 
someone has forgotten the 
water. Oh my God! 
Murphy’s law is alive and 
well in Venezuela! No 
water! Well, how about the 
watermelons? There's a |i" 
rush. We pounce, with 


00% at @ MUCUCHACHI 


jerky) and many gallons of water from a 
waterfall pouring off the mountain, we 
all set offagain - our target: Los Nevados, 
somewhere out there in the far blue yon- 
der. My legs feel better and some sensa- 
tion has returned to my whitened fingers. 
On the other hand, the base of my spine 
is still very tender. I mount my steed (I'm 


TYPE LOCALITY, PIERCE'S 


LIBERTAD FORMATION 


knives drawn. 

As luck would have it, 
the watermelons are sour. 
The strong sun’s rays have 
done a number on our only 
water supply. Well, noth- 
ing for it except to chew on 
some US-made jerky. Big 
mistake! Now we're thirsty 
and badly dehydrated. We 
look around at each other 
and know we're all think- 
ing the same thing ... we 
are going to have to drink 
from the mountain streams, 
just like the mules. Of 
course, the water tablets are 
atthe bottom of the bag and 
the mule with the bag is 
down the hill. And nobody 
is in the mood to unload 
that particular mule (what a kicker - he 
should have played for the Cowboys). So, 
after hearing all the stories and reading 
all the books ... here we are. Still, the 
locals drink the water and they look 
healthy enough. But are they? Well, here’s 
mud in your eye! One month’s time will 
tell. Itry toremember ifit wasthe bacteria 
or the worms (I remember the worms in 
China) that did you in. Too bad. Pass the 
rum, it should kill anything. 

After the non-lunch, (except for some 
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Paleozoic fossil locations in the 
Caparo River area, southeast of 
El Morro 


probably just another piece of baggage to 
him), and set off after the others. The 
weather changes, of course, as we go 
higher. Then the rin starts and the wind 
chills us through our shirts. We've put on 
plastic coats but, perched high up on the 
mule, the wind chills every exposed part, 
especially my hand, tightly gripping the 


CARBONIPEROUS 


ORDOVICIAN 


PRECAMBRIAN! ABSOLUTE 
DETERMINATION FROM GRANITE 


pummel, My mule has put his head down 
and plods on. 

The terrain levels out and I take the 
opportunity to adjust my rump on the 
saddle, lowering first one cheek then the 
other. Ialso try standing in the stirrups to 
keep the circulation going in my legs. 

This helps and we are making good 
time, this time, across the 
hills, not up and down. But 
all good things come to an 
end. After only a few hours 
we start the final ascent to 
Los Nevados. For nine hours 
and more I have been staring 
at the ground and ears of the 
mule. This animal is my life. 
Its short mane is full. There's 
a small white spot between 
the ears which look healthy 
and intact. I've always heard 
that, when fighting, these ani- 
mals go for the ears. Mine 
mustbea championas it never 
passed up an opportunity to 
bite the horses when it could. 
I stroke its ears, soft enough 
on the inside, but bristle-like 
on the outside. The mule is 
not amused. Turning to look 
at me, it bares some ugly 
yellow teeth ... as much to 
say, “‘hands off man! unless 
you want off’. I settle back 
to being a piece of baggage as 
we move slowly, but 
surefootedly, up the moun- 
tainside and on to Los 
Nevados. Ahead I can see 
Los Nevados, but it will be 
nearly another hour before I 
can get off this beast and 
crawl to the inn. 

Los Nevados. Sounds like a lost 
goldmine in New Mexico, doesn’t it? 
There is no goldmine, but at least we get 
tostop. It's cold, wet, and, at 2,711 m, the 
air is unbreathable. We enter the village, 
go around the inevitable Simon Bolivar 
Square with church, and continue uphill 
to the inn. One of the rambos has run 
ahead and is waiting for us, cold beers in 
his hand. I hate beer, but that beer tastes 
good! The inn is a courtyard surrounded 
by a building, much like an enclosed 
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lean-to, opensided at one end for the 
kitchen and at the other, for a mountain- 
water bathroom. In the kitchen, a cheer- 
ful lady in a blue parka is cooking on a 
gas stove. We spend the night in a com- 
munal room and after some stew we are 
all in bed, some of us asleep with exhaus- 
tion, by 6:30 pm. Others brave the cold 
mountain-water shower. We laughat their 
audacity while they scream. We consume 
a breakfast of eggs and coffee in haste, 
gather our gear and make our way uphill 
to join the mules. 

Today is different, I can tell. The 
mules are ready. 

Today all of us have to ride mules and 
horses, for ahead is a steep climb, to over 
4,000 m, across loose rock and dangerous 
stretches. It's not possible to walk over 
most of the track through the gullies and 
up the mountainsides. We start out to- 


Going down, View from the saddle: ahead is the 
sexy donkey with the baggage; behind, the thirsty 
mules heading downward to a stream. 


gether: I think I'm in the Kentucky Derby 
as the mules and horses dash for leader- 
ship, jostling and barging their way 
through. A bump against another animal 
isn't too bad, but hitting another rider's 
leg and stirrup is something else. Getting 
your leg crushed and scraped can make 
you a little mad, and there's much shout- 
ing at people to keep their distance. But 
who’s in charge? Not the riders. No, each 
animal is its own boss. It decides who it 
will follow and which one is going to bull 
its way to some position whatever the 
cost. There are some riders who imagine 
they control their animals. They steer 
and guide with much swearing and curs- 
ing, butall to noavail. At last the column 
settles down. We all fall silent and nurse 
our bruises. The bumping and jostling 
invariably takes place on the steepest of 
slopes or the narrowest of trails. I am 
fortunate to be riding a bigger mule with 
a more comfortable saddle. I'm probably 
more deserving anyhow, as my spine and 
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derriere are still sore from yesterday’s 
travails. My mule is also fairly docile 
and, to some extent, I can govern its 
forward speed by using kissing noises. 
Still, it does insist on following the bag- 
gage donkey step for step. Later on I learn 
my mule is a leader and every other mule 
is following it. lam aboard the mule king 
(King of the Asses?), and everything will 
turn out all right, as the other animals 
respect it or at least leave it alone. 

All ofa sudden one of the horse darts 
up the slope immediately in front of my 
mule. Danger! Danger! Lese Majeste! 
My mule is king. My mule is mad. No 
overtaking here. My mule shoots up the 
steep incline right up behind the horse 
and bites him on the rump. The horse 
rears up. My mule turns around and lifts 
up its hind legs. The horse slides down 
the slope, rider and all. Breathless, I find 
myself perched on my mule on the edge 
of the slope facing the wrong way. My 
mule brays and resumes its leadership. 


The other animals go onas if nothing has 
happened, while the horse, with the rider 
now remounted, continues once again up 
the slope. 

After 6 hours of sunburn, freezing 
wind, cold rain and no water (except for 
the mountain streams), we are moving 
along the final kilometer. Ahead we see 
the large Cross of the Andes, along the 
paramos (high pass) atop the highest 
ridge, marking the highest point of our 
trail. We are passing along the core of the 
Andes. The metamorphosed rock glis- 
tens in the sunlight ... it also glistens in 
the rain and mist ... on the track, in the 
outcrops and on the distant hillsides. So 
this is the Caribbean Series silvery mica- 
schist of ?Pre-Paleozoic - Paleozoic age. 
There must be more than 1,000 m ex- 
posed here. The mountains are com- 
posed of a granite core covered by schis- 
tose and gneissoid metamorphics: meta- 
morphism which occurred during the 
Carboniferous. 

This last kilometer is a killer - no way 
passable on foot. The trail is a moving 
slope of rock. Fortunately, the mule 
knows where to tread, strangely enough 
following the donkey step by step. No 
fool this mule. If the donkey falls, then 
my mule won’t. We literally slither up 
the shiny loose rock bed, weaving our 
way back and forth across and up the 
narrow valley between two high shear- 
walled peaks, At this height the animals 
only take about four steps, then rest a 
moment before continuing. My mule 
never takes its eyes off the trail, while, 
four feet in front of us, the donkey is 
wheezing and puffing under its heavy 
load, its oxygen-starved brain happily 
not lingering on thoughts of sex. The 
Cross looms ever closer in the mist and 
we are near the end, I think. 

Not quite. At the top we dismount and 
rest. This is as far as the mules will go. It 
is time to say goodbye to my mule, but 
don’t expect hugs and kisses from me, 
you beast. We are now onour own. Down 
we plod - a few hundred meters. About 
two kilometers away we trudge around 
La Cueva de Calderon (a beautiful lake), 
through some coloradito trees (a tree 
growing at the highest altitude in the 
world) growing in sheltered spots, and 


on to the Teleferico. Our journey is over. 
We have left the beasts of burden (or was 
it beasts from hell), and are now in the 
safe clutches of civilization, once more in 
control of our destiny. 

Was this nightmare trip really, now 


that it's over? Is it just an indelible 
memory, maybe a yarn at the fireside or 
local pub? Really, was it that bad? 
Yes. Yes. Yes. 
But, you may ask, did we achieve our 
objectives? 


Location of the Paleozoic outcrops in the Merida area; 
shaded area is shown in the following figure. 
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Maybe. After all has been said, we did 
complete the trip and obtain about 50 
avoir-du-poid pounds of rock samples. 

What now? 

Homeward bound to post-mortem, to 
analyze and hypothesize once more. But 
what have we accomplished? 

In all we spent weeks in the field 
travelling by planes, cars, jeeps, boats, 
bongos, horses and, yes, the not-ever-to- 
be-forgotten mules, guided by topo- 
graphic and geologic maps, GPS, com- 
passes, Indians and donkeys. We suf- 
fered the stings, burns, and freezing rain 
of mountains, jungles and beaches. We 
stood on the world’s oldest rocks of 
Gondwana, saw the night-flying sonar- 
emitting guachero, viewed, on a fly-by, 
Angel falls, trekked though the mist and 
water behind Sapo falls, bongoed down 
the Orinoco, tented and hammocked in 
the jungle, in mountains and on beaches, 
and finally slept through the quiet air- 
conditioned night at an exclusive luxury 
hotel on the Caribbean shores. 

The results, at least for the Andes part 
of the trip, is that we have now 
goundtruthed all the remote sensing 
(LANDSAT) and air photo geologic data 
and collected rock samples, to boot. It is 
nearly time to make our final interpreta- 
tions. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating - we have to make the petrological 
interpretation. Was our original hypoth- 
esis right? Remember the one I made in 
the beginning? 

As a micropaleontologist, I know the 
answers lie in the petrographic 
thinsections. What remnant index mi- 
crofossils, ifany, will be exposed in the 
wafer-thin slices of our rock samples, 
once examined under the high power 
lenses of the petrographic microscope. 
Making rock thinsections is time-con- 
suming, tedious and requires care and 
skill. Each sample is first trimmed with 
a saw. Then one side is ground down 
until polished. Finally the whole sample 
is embedded in epoxy and affixed to a 
glass slide. After curing for a couple of 
days, this sample is thinly sliced parallel 
to the glass slide with a special diamond 
saw and ground down, using many grit 
sizes, until polished. 

Everything is now ready - the final day 


has come. This is science in the making. 
Are we about to change the world as it is 
now known? 

As I look at each glass slide, I can 
interpret its uniquely numbered code and 
tell the day we collected it. Immediately 
memories come flooding back - that 
damned mule is haunting me once again. 
I am apprehensive as I look into the 
scope, fearing some ghost-like mule will 
appear in view. A sharp shiver runs down 
my back - those soulless eyes are haunt- 
ing me again. Finally I focus theslide and 
go to work. 

The samples of the Mucuchachi For- 
mation are metamorphosed. No discern- 
ible fossils here. No problem, as there is 
information in the literature to establish 
its age. 

Now for the Caparo slides. Oh, dear. 
Nothing here either. But wait, what is 
that near the top corner of the slide? It 
appears to be two small triangles (ears!) 
atop around brachiopod remanent (face!). 
Are those two dots in the center, eyes? 
No, it can’t be! It looks like a mule face! 
I pull my head away from the scope, wipe 
my eyes, change to crossed-polarization 
and inserta retardation plate. Everything 
changes color - it is beautiful. As I turn 
the revolvable stage to extinction, that 
same damn mule face comes into view. 
My mic (pronounced ‘‘mike’’) is 
haunted! I clean the slide, the filters, and 
the lower stage lens. I look again. Now 
the mule is blind!! ... no eyes!!! 

But so am I. No index fossils - no 
evidence - no National Geographic - no 
Nobel prize, no nothing. 

But still, it was a damned good valid 
hypothesis, and will remain so. 

Perhaps next year another trip? 

NOT. 


About the Author: 

Hugh J. Mitchell-Tapping has a M.S 
and Ph.D in geology from Florida State 
University and has worked overseas in 
many countries, including three years in 
China. Dr. Mitchell-Tapping is pres- 
ently a consulting geologist and has over 
50 professional publications and seven 
geologic country-study books, but this is 
his first non-technical article. Oo 
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Breakfast of Champions 


The Clay Lick: Nature’s Most 
Fascinating Breakfast Stop 


By Josh Coen 


fier 11:00 in the morn- 
ing, you’d think it was a 
dirt cliff face along the 
river like any other. But 
arrive just a few hours 
earlier and it’s trans- 
formed into one of the 
most fascinating break- 
fast stops in the natural world: that of the 
wild parrots of Peru. 

It doesn’t appear on any map. Nor do 
tourist books mention its name. But this 


parrot haven, called Blanquillo, in the 
Southeastern Peruvian jungle, is perhaps 
one of the most rare and spectacular ofall 
rain forest attractions. 

And to think ourvisit there was merely 
by chance. 

In fact, it was an afterthought. A pit 
stop between point A @nd B. We - myself 
and two brothers Jeffand Mark - had just 
surfaced from the depths of Manu Na- 
tional Park, a four and a half million acre 
International Biosphere Reserve that 


Blue and red macaws decorated the clay face, 
cackling, frolicking, yet wary of anything 
out of the ordinary. 


boasts some of the most diverse and 
untouched fauna and flora in the world. 
After spending weeks in this paradise, 
you’d think we’d seen it all. Or at least, 
we thought, there would be no better 
place to see it. 

But we had been told of a parrot clay 
lick (whatever that was) that was on the 
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way to our next destination: Puerto 
Maldonado, the capital city of Peru’s 
Madre de Dios jungle region, and gate- 
way to Bolivia. It was said to be a place 
where there were parrots - even macaws 
- the world’s largest parrots. A local 
couple was building a lodge there and we 
might be able to stay with them. It wasall 
so vague, but after all, wildlife was wild- 
life, and that’s what we were there to see. 

So we continued our 
journey down the Rio Madre 
de Dios from our base just 
downriver from Shintuya. 
Boats were supposed to 
come every day or so. But it 
was July and the river was 
low and travel was more 
difficult. We had been wait- 
ing, bags packed, for sev- 
eral days, scanning the river 
for any sign ofa boat, dally- 
ing away our time watching 
leaf cutter ants devour the 
forest and black flies de- 
vour our legs. 

And then our ‘‘ship”’ 
came in, Actually a 45 ft. 
motorized dugout canoe 
typical of river travel. And 
it was a miracle we even 
found room to sit. The 
middle part of the boat was 
stacked high with passen- 
ger gear and luggage. The 
two ends were stacked high 
with people - most heading 
toward the small mining 
shantytown of Colorado, 
three days downriver, and 
just short of Puerto 
Maldonado. Like many, 
they were hoping to strike it 
rich. What mostly happens 
is they work like dogs mak- 
ing someone else rich, 

My brothers found 
“‘seats’’ along the edge of the boat in the 
back by the ‘‘captain.”’ I was shuffled to 
the only other available spot at the other 
end of the boat next to a bitter, retired 
policeman with gold fever, and a mother 
and baby who were on a diaper-changing 
marathon. 

An eventful one-day trip turned into 
two before we finally reached the shores 


of Blanquillo. I think we were infinitely 
happier to have departed the boat than we 
were to have arrived at our destination. 

The day was hot. Bloodthirsty black 
flies swarmed our legs, and sweat bees, 
crazed by the saltiness of fresh new vic- 
tims, came at us like kamikazes. We 
doused with Jungle Juice and made it up 
the embankment to a thatched hut - the 
only sign of civilization in sight. 


Loping lopsidedly along as fresh and steady 
supplies of river water poured into the hole 
in the side of the boat. 


———— 

A young Peruvian couple with their 
child came to greet us and offered us a 
seat. The man introduced himself as 
Walter. He is part owner of the land at 
Blanquillo. His cousin Abraham Huaman 


was another owner and would be back 
later. Would we like something to eat or 
drink? The thatched hut doubled as a 
“*roadside”’ diner for travelers. 

We surveyed our funds. Pretty bleak. 
Wewerein dire needofa money changer. 
But after the boat ordeal, we deserved a 
decent meal. A round of Cusquefias (the 
local beer), rice, fried plantains, and 
fresh river fish. And all for only one 
million J/ntis each (a couple 
of dollars). 

Walter, a lanky, gentle 
man in his late 20s, ex- 
plained that they had started 
Tunning tours into Manu 
National Park and currently 
didn’t have a boat to take us 
to the clay lick just down- 
stream. Our options? There 
was a trail at one time, he 
said. It used to lead to a 
pointon the river nextto the 
lick. A back door of sorts. 
Now, however, the forest 
had probably swallowed up 
the passageway. And even 
so, you couldn’t see much 
from the side of the river the 
lick was on. For a good 
view, you had to be across 
from it on the other side. 

Some time ago, he ex- 
plained, a film crew from 
Britain came out to do a 
documentary on the ma- 
caws. They used a ““blind’’ 
-- a canoe with a camou- 
flaged covering over it -- to 
drift in the waters in front of 
the birds without alarming 
them or causing them to fly 
off. However, the last time 
he had checked, the blind 
was in no shape to sail. 

Miraculously, a pair of 
Peruvian scientists ap- 
peared with their boat. They were study- 
ing tree growth on Cocha Blanquillo, an 
oxbow lake a couple hundred meters 
inland from the river. They could take us 
the next morning for say, $20. It seemed 
we were getting taken for a ride here, in 
more ways than one. Watching trees 
grow certainly must leave them with 
extra time on their hands anyway. And 
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$20 seemed steep. But, we were here, and 
we had no way of leaving until another 
boat happened by our way. We agreed to 
the deal and arranged for a 5:45 a.m. 
pick-up the next morning. 

When Abraham returned, we talked 
about our journey, his background, and 
Blanquillo. His English was good, as his 
sometime companion is an American 
biologist from California who does local 
research. He had also worked for a local 
tour company as a boatman, and had 
assisted American scientists in the area 
doing research on macaws. 

It became apparent that the real 
money in the jungle would come from 
tourism, which meant preserving the for- 
est and the wildlife that lives there. Poach- 
ing, slash-and-burn farming, and log- 
ging would only assure money for the 
shortrun. 

With funding from outside resources, 
Abraham and his nephews, Walter and 
Jose, bought a stretch of land along the 
river that included the clay lick we would 
visit. In the years before their purchase, 
local poachers had made a habit of visit- 
ing the site when macaws were feeding, 
and ‘‘harvesting’’ the flock with their 
guns until eventually most were dead or 
scared off. 

Abraham and his partners hoped that 
by purchasing this land and standing 
guard, they could dissuade the poachers 
from returning. In time, they hoped to 
entice the birds back to their feeding spot 
and encourage tourism. Though their 
plan worked, they hadn’t planned on a 
fight from local loggers who were infuri- 
ated that the land was ‘‘going to waste.” 
They demanded the trio use the land for 
logging. 

A face off between the heavily armed 
and angry loggers and Abraham, armed 
with nothing more than a kitchen knife, 
made it clear that the conservationists 
wouldn’t give in. Now, years later, the 
lick is thriving, and tourists are trickling 
in. 

Dusk settled on Blanquillo, and we 
decided to call it a day. We strung our 
hammocks and waited in slumber for 
dawn. 

The excitement mounted as our boat- 
men arrived for us in the early morning 


gloom. It was important for us to reach 
our vantage point before the birds started 
arriving, as they are very nervous about 
predators. The slightest false move, a 
hawk cry, the purr of an ocelot, or a boat 
motor, would end the morning’s festivi- 
ties. There was no taking chances when 
you live in a world of predators. 

Though many clay faces along the 
river offer the same nutrients as the one 
at Blanquillo, the birds favor some over 
others. For this reason, viewing the morn- 
ing spectacle is rare. However, of all the 
licks in Southeastern Peru, Blanquillo’s 
is one of the most accessible. Thousands 
of birds come to feed daily -- hundreds of 
these are macaws. 

Parrots use the licks to get necessary 
nutrients and gravel to help digest their 
food. The macaw, for example, includes 
in its diet many green and unripe berries 
and jungle fruits. The clay apparently is 
vital in digesting this menu. 


Sweat bees came at us 
like kamikazes. 


Abraham joined us on the boat and we 
sputtered through the dark waters ten 
minutes downstream to the lick. Para- 
keets were already gathering in the trees 
overhead, inching their way lower and 
lower on the limbs, and finally onto the 
cliff face to eat the precious clay. 

When it comes to feeding at the lick, 
there is definitely a pecking order. The 
smaller birds come first in early morning 
-- usually flocks of one or two species at 
a time. As the morning progresses, the 
larger parrots come and take their places. 
Finally at mid-morning, the macaws roll 
out of bed and come for breakfast. 

We had moored directly across from 
the lick on the other side of the river. And 
though we had 7 X 30 binoculars, and 
Abraham’ seven morepewerful telescope, 
it was difficult to see much detail so far 
away -- let alone take pictures. 

After a frustrating hour anda half, we 
were getting desperate to see something. 


The smaller birds were so skittish, they 
would fly off at the slightest sound and 
then have to start their cautious descent 
all over again. A Laughing Falcon, 
perched high up ina nearby tree seemed 
to be the culprit, though it doesn’t nor- 
mally prey on these parrots. j 
Seeing our frustration, Abraham of- 
fered to try the canoe with the blind. 
We'd have to hurry though, as we didn’t 
want to disturb the atmosphere and keep 
the larger birds from visiting later in the 
morning. Of course, there was a good 
chance the canoe might not work at all ... 
but we were willing to take the chance. 

As quietly as possible, we packed our 
gear and headed across the river in our 
hired boat. There, at the mouth of a 
connecting creek, was our canoe, half 
submerged and weather ravaged. It was, 
in short, a shipwreck. 

The sun was rising rapidly now. Time 
was ticking away. Already the mid-sized 
parrots were settling in. Soon the big 
birds would arrive for their turn at the 
breakfast stop. We meant to be there. 

We jumped out onto the embankment 
and waved good-bye to our boatmen who 
promised to be back later to pick us up. 
We knew if our boat didn’t work, we’dbe 
stranded there until that time. 

The canoe was in truly sorry shape. 
Mudeverywhere, and the bow was nearly 
filled with water because ofa gaping hole 
in the hull. Our hope nearly drained out 
the jagged opening, as well. 

With Abraham’s help, we began bail- 
ing out the water until we could push the 
canoe fully into the river. We all got in, 
still hopeful. The black flies swarmed 
ruthlessly. The heat enveloped us. The 
four of us had to distribute ourselves 
evenly throughout the pitiful craft lest we 
capsize. Even so, as the current took 
hold, we loped lopsidedly along as fresh 
and steady supplies of river water poured 
into the hole in the side of the boat. 

Abraham took his post at the back of 
the boat to try and take some control over 
our craft with a paddle. Mark and I took 
the middle ground, crouching to keep our 
balance, and bailing out the continuous 
flow of water with our free hands. 

Jeff, with his camera, took position at 
the front of the boat. The deal was, we 
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would sacrifice our view (we were unable 
to peer through the thick blind without 
some effort -- and that effort was being 
used for bailing and balancing) so that 


Jeff would be free to take pictures as we _ 


drifted by the lick. If all went well, we 
would at least see the photos later. 

By now, the sky was filled with ma- 
caws arriving in pairs and groups. Their 
screeching could be heard from some 
distance as they congregated and moved 
into place in the trees and the lick. 

We were now caught in the main 
current of the river and we were clearly 
out of control. Our boat turned from side 
to side, threatening Jeff's view. We all 
knew this was a one-shot deal. We could 
count on one pass by the lick. Without a 
motor, there would be no way to turn 
around for a second chance. We were at 
the mercy of the river. 

Blue and red macaws decorated the 
clay face, cackling, frolicking, yet wary 
of anything out of the ordinary. We were 
within 50 yards. Our boat was drifting 


Green (Military) Macaw 


slightly sideways and at a precarious 70 
degree angle, but we kept it from top- 
pling. However, the hole in the boat was 
widening and water was now gushing in. 
We all concentrated on our duties. 

To Jeff's steady stream of photo clicks, 
Mark and I kept pace with our bailing, all 
the while listening to the noisy breakfast 
party. It sounded like a food fight in a 
student cafeteria. Every now and then, as 
the boat rocked, we could see glimpses of 
the colorful birds against the reddish 
brown of the cliff. 

Jeff was nearly finished with his roll. 
There would be no way to reload. We 
turned our attention to a more pressing 
problem: saving our craft. We could try 
to get to shore, but it wasn’t hopeful in 
this current. I thought any minute we 
would sink. Where was the cavalry when 
you needed them? 

And then from behind us, they were 
there. The scientists had returned with 
their boat and were in hot pursuit of our 
runaway canoe. We were gaining speed, 
but so were they ... they had a motor. 

Within minutes they had caught hold 
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of our boat and lashed it to theirs for the 
haul back upriver toour campsite. One by 
one we climbed over to the seaworthy 
craft and watched our wreck in tow skim 
the water behind us. 

Just seconds after reaching land again, 
our heroic craft, now with a gaping hole 
inits side, promptly sank, its final resting 
place at the shores of Blanquillo. Plans to 
devise a better method for future tourists 
are now in the works. 

Despite the near-boat disaster, the 
outing had been a success. Among the 
many birds we had seen that day were the 
Chestnut Fronted Parrot, Blue Headed 
Parrot, Yellow Crowned Parrot, the Blue 
Headed, Scarlet and Green Macaws, the 
Laughing Falcon, and the Capped Heron. 

Our mission at Blanquillo accom- 
plished, we focused on our next hurdle: 
catching a boat to Puerto Maldonado. We 
were assured that boats come by every- 
day. Or at least one boat comes by each 
day ... unless the river is low, in which 
case, we may have to wait. Which we did. 

We spent the remainder of the day 
exploring Walter and Abraham’s land at 
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Blanquillo. Across the murky, croc-in- 
fested lake, Abraham was building a 
lodge, anticipating increased tourism to 
the area. Eventually it would include a 
largewing for sleeping quarters, a kitchen, 
bathrooms and some form of showers, 
and a library. But work was slow. He 
recruits local natives to help build the 
thatched roofs when he has the money to 
pay them, 

Surrounding the framework of the 
lodge-to-be grew banana trees, chili 
plants with fruits in yellows, reds and 
greens, and a forestful of other jungle 
vegetation. 

There were many dreams here (in- 
cluding a proposed airstrip), most funded 
by tours into Manuand somemoney from 
American conservationists and environ- 
mental organizations. The rest were 
supplemented by meager earnings from 
their restaurant along the river, 

The setting of the sun dashed our 
hopes for a boat arriving that day. But we 
were determined to leave soon after. At 
6:00 the next morning we were up and 
packed, ready to hop a boat if need be. 


From our campsite at the top of the 
river embankment, we could see a good 
1/2 mile upriver before the bend ob- 
structed our view. It was that point we 
stared at, waiting, hoping, and even oc- 
casionally imagining a boat was round- 
ing the turn. 

A small peque-peque sputtered by at 
noon, but was too small to accommodate 
us. Because we had to remain packed and 
ready to go at the moment’s notice, we 
were forced to sit and keep watch on the 
river -- without the mosquito protection 
of our covered hammocks, and without 
the luxury of hiking or exploring to alle- 
viate our boredom. The day slipped ex- 
cruciatingly away without even a trace of 
escape. 

The morning of our fourth day at 
Blanquillo began like all the others. We 
woke early, packed our gear with dimin- 
ishing enthusiasm, and waited. And 
waited. And waited. We could only imag- 
ine what life was like here for Walter, 
Abraham and their families. Day after 
day of this could drive anyone mad. And 
at times, we thought we were, often imag- 


ining the sounds of a boat motor in the 
distance, so great was our desire for 
transportation. 

We had established dusk, about 6:00 
p.m., as a reasonable time to give up 
hope that any boats would be coming that 
day. An hour before that time on our 
fourth day, not one, but two boats ap- 
peared at the far end of the riverbend. As 
they chugged slowly toward us, we real- 
ized they weren’t a mirage. Our misery 
had ended. 

The two boats moored at the shore, 
spilling out far too many passengers than 
were safe to transport. They stayed the 
night and we were on our way the next 
morning to Boca Colorado. We knew not 
what was in store for us at that stop, but 
at least we were moving. And that’s 
sometimes a lot to ask forin Peru. © 


Parrots use the licks to get necessary 
nutrients and gravel to help digest their 
Sood. The macaw, for example, includes in 
its diet many green and unripe berries and 
jungle fruits. The clay apparently is vital in 
digesting this menu. 
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1994 Trip 


Sharon's Travels South 
Small Group Trips to Chile 


P.O. Box 4642 
Baltimore, Maryland 21212 


410-433-8022 
9 A.M. -9 P.M. 


Guachala, a magnificent 16th country hacienda, 
set in 136 hectares of farm land and forest. 


- Rooms with private bathrooms 
- Bar-Restaurant 

~- Solar-heated pool 

- Horseback riding 

- Tours to Cayambe Refuge 


Reina Victoria 1138 y Mariscal Foch, Departamento #4 - Reservations Quito: Phone 563-748 
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Latin America 
with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet's practical down-to-earth travel guides 
have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
fo- nearly 20 years. Written by travelers for travelers 
they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets 
and excellent background on culture, history, 
environment and wildlife. 

Titles: Argentina ($16.95) Baja ($11.95) Bolivia 
($10.95) Brazil ($17.95) Chile @ Easter Island 
($11.95) Colombia ($11.95) Costa Rica ($11.95) 
Ecuador @ the Galapagos Islands ($16.95) La Ruta 
Maya: Yucatan, Guatemala @ Belize ($15.95) 
Mexico ($19.95) Peru ($14.95) Central America on a 
shoestring ($16.95) South America on a shoestring 
($19.95) Brazilian phrasebook ($3.95) Latin 
American Spanish phrasebook ($4.95) Quechua 
phrasebook ($3.95) Trekking in the Patagonian 
Andes ($15.95) 

Lonely Planet guides are available from the South 
American Explorers Club. Contact Lonely Planet for a 
complete list of titles and free newsletter. 

Lonely Planet Publications 155 Filbert St, Suite 251 
Oakland, CA 94607 Phone: 800/275-8555 
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SOUTHWIND 


—ADVENTURES— 


DISCOVER THE ANDES 
& AMAZON! 


* Inca Trail & Highland Treks 
* Patagonia Wildlife Odysseys 
* Amazon River Adventures 
* Rafting & Climbing Expeditions 
Monthly unique departures for Individuals 
and small groups 
Plus other adventures in: 
Venezuela * Ecuador * Peru 
Bolivia * Brazil « Argentina * Chile 
U.S. Office: 
P.O. Box 621057-G 


Littleton, CO 80162 
Tel. (303) 972-0701, (800) 377-WIND 
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BELIZE 


HANDBOOK 


SECOND EDITION 


July 1993 Publication 
$13.95, 201 pages, 25 maps 


Available through 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
EXPLORER CLUB 
CATALOG 


or from 


MOON PUBLICATIONS 
(800) 345-5473 
P.O. Box 3040 
Chico, CA 95927 USA 


Ask for 
Moon Publications’ 
free newsletter, 
Travel Matters. 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 
A Publication of Lima Editora SA 
Av. Comandante Espinar 349 
Miraflores, Lima. 
Tel: 440815/443849 
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* individual Teaching 
* Flexible Schedules 


SPANISH SCHOOL 
THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...I! 


* We are Professionals 
*Se signup today 


ADDRESS:CARRION 300 Y PLAZA PHONE-FAX 005932 / 547 - 090 
P.O.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO - ECUADOR 


tts A Jungle 


s Out There, 
HP Let's Keep It That Way! 


Jatun Sacha Biological Station, founded in 1886, is a center 
for field research and education in the tropical rainforest 
region of the upper Rio Napo in Amazonian Ecuador. 


Los Amigos de Jatun Sacha is a non-profit organization 
founded in 1993. Our goal is to help fund the acquisition of 
rapidly depleting rainforest in order to add to the reserve 
and provide adequate, representative sample of Tropical Wet 


Forest. 


Please support Jatun Sacha by becoming a member of Los Amigos 
de Jatun Sacha. 


Address 
State... Zip 
$110-Friend(1 acre) $50 - Supporter $20 - Nember 
Send checks/money orders to Los Amigos de Jatun Sacha: 
540 Sussex Dr., Janesville, WI 53546 USA 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


(202) 223-7000 
ss ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


The Pantanal: 


Preserving the Amazon's 
Unknown Neighbor 


by Gordon Mehler 


Photos by Embratur 


Imost all environmental attention devoted to 
Brazil has focused on the destruction of the 
Amazon rain forest. But just below the Ama- 
zon Basin, about a thousand miles northwest of 
Rio de Janeiro, lies another remarkable and 
increasingly endangered wilderness that is virtually un- 
known in the United States. It’s called the Pantanal. 

A vast region of some 60,000 square miles stretching 
across the Brazilian border into Bolivia and Paraguay, the 
Pantanal is the world’s largest wetland, a gigantic Ever- 
glades teeming with the greatest concentration of readily 
observable wildlife in the Western Hemisphere. 

About 60 million years ago, the Pantanal was an inland 
sea. But the sea gradually dried up, transforming the area 
into a series of low-lying plains. Today, during the rainy 
season, the waters return in force, as the plains are flooded 
by the Paraguay River and its tributaries. 

For several months, two-thirds of the Pantanal is under 
water. When the floodwaters recede, the Pantanal reappears 
as a grassland covered by a patchwork of swamps and 
streams. This yearly cycle creates an ecosystem for an 
astounding array of wildlife - more than 600 species of birds, 
nearly 300 varieties of fish, and a throng of reptiles and 
other animals, including caimans, exotic snakes, jaguars, 
anteaters and dog-sized rodents called capybaras. 

Like the Amazon, the Pantanal is threatened by develop- 
mental pressures, which have already resulted in reduced 
animal habitats, mass slaughter of wildlife and poisoned 
waterways. While the environmental harm is not yet as 
severe as in the Amazon, the problems in both places have 
similar roots and, in an important way, almost identical 
consequences. 

The damage inflicted on Pantanal wildlife and Amazon 
forests has been the handiwork of rich and poor alike. In the 
Amazon, both cattle barons formerly aided by government sy: " 
subsidies and penniless settlers shackled to subsistence, ffitha/th Panton lea in private hands As aril the Brasiln 
farming have burned the forest to clearland. Inthe Pantanal, monitored, as it has done in the Amazon. Any sustained conservation program 
ranchers have killed the rapidly vanishing jaguar to protect will depend on the cooperation of the local ranchers, 
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their cattle, while underemployed ranch 
hands and others shoot and skin millions 
of caimans and snakes to supplement 
their meager incomes. 

A sizable portion of the wildlife car- 
nage in the Pantanal has been directed at 
the caiman, or jacare, a South American 
cousin of the alligator. These fierce-look- 
ing but timid beasts, which bask by the 
dozen in muddy lagoons, help regulate 
the piranha population and may provide 
important nutrients to aquaticlife through 
their waste products. In many places the 
caiman has been nearly wiped out by 
bands of poachers who swap animal hides 
for cash, guns and cocaine. 

The Pantanal’s fish and water fowl 
populations are also under assault from 
different economic classes in Brazil. 
Large soybean and rice farms, situated 
on plateaus surrounding the Pantanal 
Basin, wash agricultural chemicals into 
rivers that flow into the Pantanal, deplet- 
ing fish stocks and poisoning the fauna 
that feed on them. Meanwhile, workers 
who have lost their jobs to newly mecha- 
nized farming operations prospect for 
gold in the northern Pantanal - as they do 
in the Amazon - contaminating the wa- 
ters with deadly mercury, which is used 
to extract the gold. 

Given these similarities between the 
Pantanal and the Amazon, it is surpris- 
ing that the Pantanal’s plight has been 
barely noticed. Setting fire to the Ama- 
zon rain forest maybe more dramatic, but 

= os poms there is cause to be equally concerned 
Caimans are South American cousins of the alligator. about the Pantanal: like the Amazon, its 
biodiversity is at stake. 

ThePantanal isa rich biological store- 
house situated in a remote part of the 
world. Scientists have only begun to ex- 
plore its animals and plants, including 
the delicate ways in which they interact 
to preserve each other. Continued envi- 
ronmental neglect in the Pantanal could 
spell extinction for many of these spe- 
cies, some of which might play a role 
someday in the creation of better crops 
and in medical breakthroughs. The black 
ghost-knife fish, for example, can re- 
grow a spinal cord after its tail has been 


Toucan. More than 600 species of birds live in 
the Pantanal 
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The Pantanal is the world's largest wetland with 
an enormous concentration of bird life. 


severed. Researchers are studying this 
fish for clues on nerve regeneration. Other 
tropical flora and fauna are proving use- 
ful in the treatment of kidney disease and 
childhood leukemia. 

Although Brazilian environmental 
laws are among the world’s most restric- 
tive, in practice they have had little effect 
in protecting one of the last great wildlife 
refuges. Pantanal poachers and their fi- 
nancial backers - with high-speed boats 
and hidden airstrips - are far better 
equipped than the rangers who pursue 
them. In addition, Brazil is the Third 
World’s largest debtor, and 70 percent of 
its citizens live in poverty, a situation that 
has made it politically difficult to hamper 
the development offarms and gold mines. 

Brazil has also been unable to ad- 
equately fund conservation projects in 
the Pantanal. Only a small contingent of 
rangers, with no helicopters, few jeeps 
and not even enough radios, is assigned 
to patrol an area larger than the state of 
Wisconsin. Where, then, can Brazil turn 
to help preserve the Pantanal? 

To date, overextended international 
conservation groups have been unable to 
devote significant resources to the 
Pantanal. Some money has been used to 
underwrite training programs for 
Pantanal game agents and to do research 
on wildlife management with an empha- 
sis on decreasing the illegal trade in 
animal skins. Some caiman farms have 
been set up in the Pantanal in the hope 
that commercial breeding will weaken 
the poachers’ market. But it is doubtful 
that these measures alone will reverse the 
tide of degradation. 

Experience in Africa suggests that a 
vigorous anti-poaching effort is one pro- 
tective measure that can work well. In 
Zaire, dedicated researchers and better- 
paid guards have rescued the white rhi- 
noceros, which had been dramatically 
reduced by two decades of heavy poach- 
ing. In Uganda, the elephant population 
has more than doubled since 1980, also 
because intensified actions against poach- 
ers have been carried out. 

These successes inthe African savan- 
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nah will be harder to duplicate in the 
Pantanal because much ofit is already in 
private hands. As a result, the Brazilian 
government will probably be unable to 
set aside large reserves that can be more 
easily monitored, as it has done in the 
Amazon. Instead, any sustained conser- 
vation program will depend on the coop- 
eration of local ranchers. 

Ranching has been the primary eco- 


A restaurant. For two months the Pantanal 
is under water 


Pr ee 


nomic activity in the Pantanal since the 
late 19th century, with millions of cattle 
sustained by the seasonal grasslands. The 
cattle are moved to higher ground during 
the rainy season, only to return when the 
floodplain becomes a verdant pasture. 
These ranchers are hardly sentimental 
about nature. Once very decade or so the 
flooding of their lands is so quick and 
massive that it drowns cattle and destroys 
homes. But recently some of the large 
landowners have joined forces to combat 


Streams cut into the low-lying plains forming cliffs and gullies. 
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the poachers and polluters. 

Some of these landowners are less 
concerned about conservation than they 
are about the presence of armed bandits 
on their property. Others, however, are 
becoming aware of how fragile the 
Pantanal really is. The Nature Conser- 
vancy and the World Wildlife Fund are 
working with some of the area’s largest 
landowners to carve out private wildlife 
reserves on their land. Efforts directed at 
further educating the Pantanal’s ranch- 
ers and farmers will be well spent. 

Money forconservationcan also 
come from the Pantanal itself. 
Commercial fishing is one ex- 
ample. Currently, nets half a mile 
long are dropped into Pantanal 
lakes and rivers, pulled up brim- 
ming with fish and then hauled 
away. If such practices were cur- 
tailed, commercial fishing could 
become a source of long-term in- 
come in the Pantanal. 

Pantanal wildlife tourism has 
also increased despite fairly sparse 
accommodations, mostly in iso- 
lated bush lodges. Landowners 
are beginning to make room for 
tourists at their ranches, and, if 
carefully managed, wildlife tour- 
ism could become the big revenue 
raiser that safaris have been in 
Africa. 

Brazilian public opinion could 
also create new opportunities for 
the Pantanal. Two years ago, Bra- 
zilians discovered the Pantanal 
through a nightly soap opera bear- 
ing the same name that became 
the most popular show on Brazil- 
ian television. Perhaps, as they 
continue to learn about the 
Pantanal, Brazilians will help con- 
vince their neighbors and their 
government that the Amazon is 
not the only part of Brazil where 
an environmental alert needs to 
be sounded. 


Gordon Mehler is a free-lance 
writer who has traveled through 
parts of the Pantanal and Ama- 
zon. Oo 


EXPEDICIONES 


PERU’s MANU 


NATIONAL PARK... 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 
reserve. Write us: 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 


Fax: (84) 236706 
Tel: (84) 226671 


ECUADOR - CORDILLERA 1993 


Climbing and Hiking Tours 


For detailed Information contact: 
P.J. Van Bunningen 
Ap. 17-15-362C 
Quito, Ecuador 
FAX (5932) 568664 


Flamingo 
tnformation wanted 


Wildlife photographer producing book on 
flamingos of the world wants to hear from 
SAEC who have information about 
flamingos or people that interact with 
them in South America. I have been to 


Laguna Colorada and worked with 
Uru Morata and Chipaya 


Contact: Michael Wickes 
Wild World Productions 
P.0. Box 3313 
Hailey, 1D &3333 
Phone/FAX (208) 788-488 


La Paz 


HOTEL SAGARNAGA 


Calle Sagarnaga 326 

La Paz - Bolivia 

Phone: 350252 / 340356 / 375374 
FAX: 591 - 2 360831 

P.O. Box 3049 


We offer a comfortable and safe stay in the center of La Paz - Bolivia. Plenty 
of rooms with or without private bathrooms (For the Budget Traveler), TV, 
Phone and Room Service. Breakfast (included in the price) and dinner is served 
in our nice restaurant with bar. 


Our travel agency, ‘DIANA TOURS’ will organize your tours around Bolivia. 


Daily excursions to the ruins of Tiwanaku/ Chacaltaya / Moon Valley / Yungas 
and city tours. 


Let us make your stay in Bolivia a great experience. 


_ Highlights of Los Andes 
% Bolivia 


a wise 
decision 


i Machu Picchu 


Nth, Treckking in the Royal Range 
BST = itikaka Lake & Sun {sland 
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RESIDENCIAL 9 aay 
ROSARIO * + * 9H 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 591-2-375532 
Illampu 704 - P.O, Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


MANU NATIONAL PARK AN AMAZON BIOSPHERE RESERVE 


"TAKING A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH EDEN" 
-Time Magazine- 


Birdwatching - Canopy Climbing - Mountain Biking - River Rafting 
1993 Fixed departure dates: Second Sunday cf every month 
- 8 days/7 nights trp 
For detailed information on prices and itineraries contact: 


MANU NATURE TOURS AND MANY LODGE 
Av. Sol 582, Cusco—Peru Ph: 051 84 224384, Fax: 051 84 234793 
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with TURISBUS 


by Craig Brelsford 


Calle Tarija, Tower of the Iglesia San Francisco, Cerro Rico, 
and two men walking and conversing, Potosi. 


a Paz, Bolivia -- Like its 
geography, which runs from 
Amazonian lowlands to 
some of the highest peaks in 
the Andes, Bolivia has had its ups and 
downs. But now things definitely are look- 
ing up for this South American nation. 

Born in a monumental and tragic clash 
of civilizations, and until recently bur- 
dened by military dictatorships and a cha- 
otic economy, Bolivia today boasts more 
than a decade of democratic rule and a 
Strengthening economy. What is more, 
Bolivians have a new president, U.S.-edu- 
cated Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada, who 
has bold ideas for promoting further eco- 
nomic development. His vice president, 
Victor Hugo Cardenas, is the first Indian to 
hold that post in the country’s 168-year 
history. 

These developments have made Bolivia 
-- always one of the most exciting countries 
in South America -- an even more attrac- 
tive destination to a growing number of 
tourists. 

Terrestrially, Bolivia is out ofthis world. 
Tropical lowlands. Show-capped Andes. 
Temperate valleys. The highest navigable 
water in the world, Lake Titicaca. 

The creatures that roam Bolivia’s wil- 
dernessare just as varied as the terrain. The 
numerous ecosystems feature everything 
from llamas and condors in the mountain- 
ous west to jaguars and tree sloths in the 
plains and forests of the east. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
Bolivia is its people, an amalgam of Indi- 
ans, mestizos, whites and a few thousand 
blacks. Indians comprise about 70% of the 
population of some 7 million, and three of 
South America’s major Indian languages 
are spoken here: Aymara, Quechua and 
Guarani. 
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The European influence pervades all 
aspects of Bolivian life. However, Boliv- 
ian culture is neither wholly Spanish nor 
wholly Indian, but a unique hybrid born 
from that colossal meeting half a millen- 
nium ago. 

The pangs of that birth often have 
been excruciating. For years, Bolivia has 
existed in a de facto state of apartheid, 
with whites and Indians living apart and 
whites controlling the government. 
Bolivia’s indigenous population ranks 
among the poorest in the New World, 
with high rates ofilliteracy, mal- 
nutrition and infant mortality. 

But Cardenas - whom many 
call a symbol of the new atti- 
tudes taking shape in Bolivia - 
said he hopes to start a trend 
toward greater union among 
Bolivia’s diverse subcultures. 

““A tree always grows up- 
ward from its roots,’’ Cardenas 
said. ‘‘We must root ourselves 
in our history, develop our cul- 
tural matrix and assimilate the 
best parts of other cultures and 
civilizations.” 

To know this vast nation, 
about the size of California and 
Texas combined, many tourists 
discoverthe Altiplano first. This 
long, bleak, high plain (average 
altitude about 12,000 feet above 
sea level), known for its dry 
winds and unbelievably clear 
sky, runs like a spine through 
western Bolivia. On it rests the 
country’s heartland. 

La Paz, the highest capital in 
the world, lies in a canyon just 
below the Altipano at 11,926 
feet above sea level. With a 
population of over 1 million, La 
Paz is the political, social and economic 
hub of Bolivia. 

Thecool climate makes pacefios more 
reserved than most Latin Americans. 
Even so, La Paz is a lively city. Street 
vendors sell almost everything imagin- 
able on the crowded sidewalks, and city 
dwellers stroll along the main avenues 
until late at night. 

Dominating the skyline of La Paz is 
magnificent Illimani, at 21,201 feet one 
of the highest peaks in South America. It 


lords over the city, inspiring awe and 
wonder, especially in the sojourner. 

It doesn’t take long to find a quiet 
space in this mountainous country, even 
around La Paz. Just outside thecity stands 
the Muela del Diablo, a tooth-shaped 
rock that has stubbornly withstood the 
forces of erosion that carved the canyon 
of La Paz. 

Hiking up to that spire, one might 
mistake the landscape for the Indian 
country of the American Southwest. 
Burnt-orange cliffs gird the valleys; the 


A frontal view of the Iglesia de la Recoleta on a 
hill overlooking Sucre. 


crisp, clean air purifies the lungs; the 
bright, cloudless sky stretches to infinity. 
Amara-speaking shepherds wander the 
hills with their flocks, the skin on their 
faces wrinkled from sun and sweat. 
From the decay-resistant molar, the 
view is commanding. Eastward, Illimani 
peeks its bald head over a distant ridge; 
below, a red cliff gleams in the sun, its 


face sculpted by wind and rain into a 
giant wrinkled curtain; to the north, the 
sprawling city fills the canyon it has 
claimed as its own. 

An all-night train ride south takes 
one to Potosi. Here the tragedy of the 
clash between Indian and Spaniard is 
embodied in a mountain called the Rich 
Hill, el Cerro Rico. 

Here the Spanish, in their greed for 
metals, first worked enslaved Africans 
(who perished quickly in the high alti- 
tude and chill), then Indians, who proved 
hardier. Still, thousands of men 
died - and continue to die 
young - mining the metal-and 
sorrow-rich hill. 

“They say you could have 
built a bridge from Potosi to 
Madrid with the metal they ex- 
tracted here,’’ a tour guide 
named Wilber Garnica said. 
**What they don’t say is, you 
could have built another bridge 
with the bones of the men who 
died working these mines.”’ 

The mountain is riddled like 
a Swiss cheese with shafts, Out- 
side one mine, hardened men 
and boys prepare for another 
tough day underground. They 
work for themselves, a propor- 
tion of their meager earnings 
going to the state. 

To stave off hunger, and to 
give them energy and confi- 
dence during thelong, lunchless 
day, the miners chew coca 
leaves. It is from these leaves 
that drug traffickers make co- 
caine; the miners, though, 
claim that coca-chewing is no 
vice, but an ageless tradition. 

“*Coca is not cocaine,’’ one 
says. “‘It’s like comparing grapes to 
wine.’’ He chews contentedly and 
smokes. 

The shaft swallows the miners, tour- 
ists following. Soon the air is hot and 
muggy. Coats, then shirts come off. 

In a narrow tunnel, a 15-year-old 
miner drives a steel bar into the rock with 
his hammer, preparing the rock for dy- 
namite. Though thin, he has a wiry 
strength about him, for he is a boy no 
more. The mine has molded him prema- 
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Vicente Ayarachi, 41, a miner for 20 years, puts coca leaves in his mouth while 
holding a coca-leaf bag and a cigarette. 


turely into a man, and will age him quickly unless he finds 
a way out. 

He says he doesn’t want to do this all his life. ‘‘I want to 
be a teacher someday,’’ he says, inserting the dynamite. 

And yet some fathers pass this livelihood on to their sons, 
generation after generation. There is a romantic heroism 
surrounding the Bolivian miner. He knows he is a national 
symbol. 

Next on to Sucre, Bolivia’s Philadelphia, where dreams of 
a republic were brought to life. Of all Bolivia’s cities, Sucre 
best preserves its prerepublican spirit. A local ordinance 
requires that all buildings be painted colonial white. 

Located in a valley, Sucre enjoys a mild, Mediterranean 
climate, good for health and celebrations. Indeed, Sucre 
seems to hold a parade a day, honoring some saint, civic or 
religious, from the demigod Bolivar to Mary, the Mother of 
God. 

The night life in this cultural center is lively. Each night, 
a bar or restaurant holds a pefia, an acoustic concert. Spec- 
tators watch, dining on delicious, slightly spicy Bolivian 
cuisine, sampling domestic beers or sipping area wines. 

The music, a product of Spanish and Indian influences, 
makes one feel he were witnessing the beginning oftime. The 
musicians, dressed in regional garb, dance, stomp, cry out 
and play their charangos (guitarlike instruments made from 
armadillo shells) and quenas (Andean flutes) with heartfelt 
intensity. It is as if their guitars, charangos and quenas were 
midwives and the musicians were giving birth. 

In a way, they are are giving birth -- to a new Bolivia, a 
synthesis of Western and Indian cultures, harnessing a 
strength that could not have existed without the union. 
How to Get There 

Two airlines currently offer direct flights to Bolivia from 
Miami International Airport: American Airlines and Lloyd 
Aéro Boliviano, the Bolivian national airline. Both charge 
$744 plus tax for round-trip tickets. 

A passport is required for Americans 
entering Bolivia. A tourist visa is not 
needed. The authorities will stamp your 
passport upon arrival with a seal good for 
30 days. The seal can be renewed every 30 
days for $7. 

Food, Lodging and Transportation 

Food, lodging and transportation area 
steal in Bolivia. That is, if you don't mind 
taking lukewarm showers, eating in 
nontouristy areas, and enduring long and 
bumpy bus rides. A respectable but not 
luxurious hotel might charge the equiva- 
lent of $3 a night. A reasonably priced 
almuerzo (lunch) might cost you $1 - $3. 
Bus service for the 109-mile trip between 
Potosi and Sucre costs less than $5. 

Buses and trains are often cold, dusty 


Cerro Rico lords over the city of Potosi. 
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and bumpy, and almost never on schedule. Small, intra- 
Bolivian airlines are taking advantage of this and offering 
relatively cheap and punctual flights from city to city. 
Views ofthe Altipanoand the Andes from small, low-flying 
aircraft are absolutely astounding. 
Other tips and considerations: 

Drink bottled water. Eat food that has been cooked or 
peeled. If possible, watch your food being cooked. 

Altitude sickness, called soroche can make the first few 
days of one’s trip to Bolivia a dizzying experience. Take it 
easy at first. 

Bring warm clothing, since the Altiplano is almost 
always chilly. A sleeping bag is also good to have. 

Barter, especially when shopping on the street. Locals 
commonly try to overcharge foreigners. 

Make several photocopies of your passport and keep 
them in separate places. Never carry your passport when it 
is not necessary. Con artists posing as government officials 
reportedly frequent some cities, confiscating passports and 
demanding payment to return them. 

Bolivia does not have a bad reputation for street crime. 
Even so, take care. Carry most of your funds in traveler’s 
checks. Place large bills in small, resealable, plastic bags 
and tuck them under your shoe insoles. Use a money belt 
placed under your clothes. 

Don’t leave valuables locked in your hotel room. Many 
hotels offer a safe-deposit box; use it. List the money and 
valuables you intend to place in the box, and have a hotel 
official sign a paper attesting to the placement of the objects 
in the box. Keep a copy of that paper. 

A good reference and travel guide, especially ifyou plan 
to visit other South American countries, is the yearly 
updated South American Handbook (Travel and Travel 
Publications Ltd.; $40) 

La Paz has several photography shops 
that will develop film, but itis best to wait 
and developyour film in the states. Repu- 
table La Paz shops include Foto Linares 
(Calle Loyaza and Casa Kalvin (Calle 
Potosi 1130). 

Itis permissible to bring tea made from 
the coca plant back to the United States, 
but don’t try to import raw coca leaves. 
That is against the law. 

Many people speak English, especially 
in the cities. La Paz even has an excellent, 
weekly English-language newspaper 
called Bolivian Times. The more Spanish 
you know, the better. 

Remember not to refer to rural Indians 
as indios (an insult). Call them indigenas 
(natives) or simply campesinos (peas- 
ants). o 


Red-clay cliffs, taken from the Muela del Diablo. 


Snow-covered Illimani, 21,201 ft. above sea level, 
from Avenida Camacho, downtown La Paz 
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Paddling the Inca Trail 


oing to Peru, Huh? Sounds 
pretty crazy to me,’’ My 
friend uttered. ‘‘Ohno, I’ve 
got friends there, no hay 
problema, si?’’ Of course 
it’s safe. So what if there 
was an attempted bombing of the U.S. 
embassy two days before our arrival. So 
what if our taxi cab driver in Lima said 
the Sendero Luminoso is everywhere. So 
what if we happened to find a dead guy, 
naked below the waist, hands bound be- 
hind his back, washed up on the banks of 
the Rio Apurimac. Such is life in Peru. 

In case you haven’t heard, the Sen- 
dero Luminoso (i.e., “Shining Path’’), a 
Maoist guerrilla movement, has been 
hell bent on overthrowing the Peruvian 
government during itsthirteen-year reign 
of terror. Over twenty thousand Peruvi- 
ans have died at the hands of these thugs 
who have maintained a maniacal grip on 
the country. Fortunately for the locals 
and gringo tourists, the situation has 
mellowed considerably. Although one 
always has to remain alert to the ubiqui- 
tous ripoffs, Peru is relatively safe, espe- 
cially when your friends are there to greet 
you at the airport. 


by John Foss 


Such was the case for us on our pad- 
dling adventure in Peru last August. We 
were invited for the First International 
1993 Rio Colca Festival. The hospitality 
bestowed upon us by our friends, the 
Vellutino’s, relieved any of our latent 
anxieties upon arrival. We were thirteen 


The Colca Canyon is the 
definitive ‘‘Big Ditch’’, 
three times as deep as 
the Grand Canyon. 


adventurers from all over the world: 
Massimo, the Lombok-sponsored 
Brasilian slalom racer; Eyal, an ex-Is- 
raeli artillery officer turned hippie; Juanfe 
and Gian Carl@, our paddling buddies 
from Santiago, Chile; Mike, the head 
honcho of the New Zealand kayak club; 
the Peruvians: Pepe, paddle raft captain 
extraordinaire from Cuzco; Fredy, our 
trip doctor and videographer from Lima; 


Duilio and Gian Marco, sons of our 
wonderful hosts in Arequipa, Ani and 
Antonio Vellutino; and four gringos from 
the States along for some fun: Kurt, 
Franz, Dave and myself. 

The world renowned Colca is one of 
the deepest canyons on the planet, first 
explored by the Poles in 1981. It is the 
definitive ‘““Big Ditch’’, three times as 
deep as the Grand Canyon. Located at the 
northern terminus of the Atacama Desert 
of southern Peru and northern Chile, this 
parched canyon is located in one of the 
most arid regions on earth. The lack of 
water is due to the watershed’s position 
on the dry side of the Andean Cordillera, 
with the bleak, high altitude Altiplano 
separating it from the verdant Amazon 
basin to the east. 

After three days of preparation and 
pre-trip training (i.e., imbibing too many 
pisco sours and eating our fill of ceviche 
at the Vellutino’s El Lago resort), we 
were anxious to leave. Departing from 
Arequipa, we spent all day ina rented bus 
staring at a lunar landscape enroute to 
the adobe village of Huambo. Numerous 
pit stops allowed us to experience the 
breathless altitude of the Altiplano. The 
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only sign of life on the shuttle, a few 
llamas running in the distance, added to 
the stark feeling of the area. Fortunately, 
after a midnight arrival, we were able to 
getahot meal and place tocrash. Accom- 
modations consisted ofan old stable with 
concrete floor that reeked of mule piss. 
What little sleep we got was interrupted 
midway through the night, when we were 
awakened by ringing church bells. At 
breakfast the next morning, we found out 
someone from the village had died dur- 
ing the night. 

A celebrity farewell from the locals 
(many of whom spoke only Quechua, the 
local Indian dialect) awaited us in the 
plaza the next morning. After passing 
out used clothing to the kids, we made 
our passage through Huambo’s narrow 
side streets out of town. The main access 
to the river, a trail down the Rio Huambo, 
was a challenge for man and beast alike, 
with kayaks, a paddle raft and food lashed 
to the backs of mules for the grueling ten- 
hour hike to the river. Disaster was nar- 
rowly averted when a mule, loaded with 
Mike’s kayak slipped on the trail, tum- 
bling head first down the talus slope. 
Fortunately, the mule came to a safe stop 
with the load intact before tumbling into 
the abyss. 

During the hike, we took time to mar- 
vel at the surroundings. Geologically, 
the Colca Canyon displays some of the 
wildest folding and faulting imaginable. 
The plastic oceanic sediments character- 
istic of the western Andean Cordillera 
offer a spectacular melange of enormous 
anticlines, synclines, and recumbent 
folds. Poorly cemented mudstones, sand- 
stones, siltstones and shales blend to- 
gether and are reminiscent of a deformed 
chocolate layer cake. We were awed by 
the grandeur all the way to the bottom. 

Anice hot spring at the put-in awaited 
us across the river from the little village 
of Hacienda Canco. Due to irrigation 
diversions upstream, the Colca was mar- 
ginally navigable until the confluence 
with the Rio Mamacocha, 4 kms down- 
stream from our put-in. At the 
Mamacocha confluence, the river more 
than doubled in volume to a flow of 
approximately 1200-1500 cfs. The warm, 
azure water of the Mamacocha was a 


visual delight as it mixed with the ver- 
dant flow of the Colca. After the trip, we 
learned that there are more diversions 
planned for the future, further dewater- 
ing this world-class treasure. 

There has been much hype about the 
Colca’s difficulty, but in reality it is just 
great class IV-V fun. Granted a wipeout 
would be disastrous due to the arduous, if 
notimpossible, bailout possibilities. High 
water runs are not recommended and 
may be suicidal as evidenced by the drift- 
wood lodged high above the river. Virtu- 
ally all the rapids are runnable during the 
dry season (June-October) at low to me- 
dium flows. Every drop can be scouted 
and/or portaged. Whitewater highlights 
include CanoAndes I and II, Reparaz 
Canyon, and the Pole’s Canyon, all fea- 
turing technical, class V pool-drop rap- 
ids. 

Due to the precipitous relief and fre- 
quent land slides, the rapids can fre- 
quently change character. Rock falls are 
commonplace on the talus slopes above 
the narrow inner gorge. Duilio, who has 
been down the Colca three times, noted 
that the rapids have changed every trip. 
Wearing a helmet at all times is a good 
idea. While waiting in an eddy, Kurt got 
hammered by a condor egg-sized rock 
that landed on the bow of his kayak! At 
La Ducha del Condor camp (site of a 
magnificent waterfall and condor roost), 
we had to sleep far enough under an 
overhang to avoid getting pummeled by 
rock fall. 

A self-support kayak trip down the 
Colca is preferred due to the difficulty in 
negotiating a paddle raft through the 
maze of rock gardens. On our trip, the 
paddle raft carried the food, while the 
kayakers were left with the burden of 
their own personal gear. The raft came 
in handy when Gian Carlo suffered a 
dislocated shoulder and was forced to 
lash his kayak on the boat. Wespent eight 
days in the bowels of the earth, but the 
river could easily be paddled in four. 
However, a leisurely pace is recom- 
mended. The canyon Ys truly awesome, 
excellent hikes are available in the infre- 
quent side canyons, and suitable camps 
are few and far between. 

We had a week left in Peru after the 


Colca trip, and made the most of it. After 
recovering from the pleasure’s of 
Yolanda’s Cantina, we flew up to Cuzco, 
the ancient capital of the Inca Empire. 
Fortunately, we had clear skies during 
the flight, and were rewarded with spec- 
tacular views of the Cordillera Vilcanota, 
the last reputed stronghold of the Incas. 
After a day of playing tourist in Cuzco, 
Duilio procured a shuttle vehicle and we 
were off to run the upper Rio Apurimac. 
The highlight of the shuttle was the 
annual Pisco Festival parade that we 
stopped to seein Anta. After enduring an 
all-day, bone-jarring ride in our rented 
van, we were greeted by out-of-tune, 
traditional melodies performed by an 
enthusiastic, drunken quartet at our put- 
in, Puente Pillpinto. 

Our three-day self-support trip on the 
Rio Apurimac was marred only by the 
merciless attack of gnats that left hun- 
dreds of welts on our bodies that itched 
incessantly. The beautiful canyon fea- 
tured chaparral vegetation clinging to 
the sheer walls that towered over house- 
sized granite boulders in the river bed 
below. The pool-drop rapids were prima- 
rily class IV, with a few V’s to make it 
interesting. Unfortunately, we were un- 
able to paddle the real prize on the 
Apurimac, thedifficult class V Acobamba 
Abyss downstream in the Ayachuco re- 
gion, below our take-out at Puente 
Cunyac. The area is in the hands of the 
Sendero Luminoso, so for the prudent it 
is off limits. 

After the Apurimac, we headed back 
to Cuzco for the obligatory trek to Machu 
Picchu. Instead of travelling the tradi- 
tional route, we decided to paddle our 
way there via the awesome Machu Pic- 
chu gorge of the Rio Urubamba. Getting 
to the river was an adventure in itself. 
Duilio bribed, threatened, and cajoled 
the conductors into lashing our kayaks 
on top the train. An old steam powered 
locomotive drove a train complete with 
pigs, chickens, vendors hawking every- 
thing imaginable, and a standing-room- 
only crowd of locals, Our plan was to 
scout the river along the way fora descent 
the next morning. It looked good, maybe 
too good, with ancient Inca terraces on 
river left, train tracks and the Cordillera 
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Our beast of burden, hiking into the Rio Colca 


Vilcanota on the right, and outrageous, 
frothing whitewater in the gorge down 
below. 

Our night arrival at Aguas Calientes 
was an olfactory overload due to our 
abrupt descent from the highlands into 
smells and sounds of the ‘alta selva’, the 
uppermost jungle habitat of the Amazon 
basin. The contrast between the dry, semi- 
barren hills around Cuzco and the lush 
jungle at the base of Machu Picchu was 
stunning. We were in the middle of the 
dry season, but nonetheless rain fell in 
buckets as we enjoyed our dinner at a 
local cantina. Reports of a deadly ava- 
lanche on the Inca Trail filtered through 
the trekking guides who were gathered 
around for dinner. The next morning we 
were up early to catch the train heading 
up the Rio Urubamba to Chilca, our put- 
in. Close by is Ollantaytambo, site of the 
ancient Inca fortress that withstood the 
onslaught of the Spanish conquistadors. 
After securing our kayaks, we persuaded 
the engineer (who was amazed at what 
we were going to do), into letting us ride 
up front. It was shades of “‘. . . riding that 
train, high on...’ as we tooted the horn 
in the cabin. After Chilca, we quickly 


putin on what turned out to be one of the 
best whitewater runs we had ever paddled. 

The Urubamba rivaled any of the great 
runs in California. Water quality due to 
local sewage problems was dubious, but 
the white water was outstanding. Non- 
stop, class V action from start to finish, 
consisting of technical maneuvers, wa- 
terfalls, explosive ramps, and a continu- 
ous gradient of over 100 feet/mile, left us 
totally drained by the end of the day. 
Local guides thought it may have been 
the first complete descent of the Machu 
Picchu gorge. 

However, the highlight of this wet, 
cold, dreary day occurred off the river 
while hiking out along the tracks. With 
the river becoming increasing class VI- 
ish, and fearful of missing the shuttle 
train back to Aguas Calientes, we hurried 
along the tracks for the last kilometer to 
the take-out at the train station. Ap- 
proaching the station with kayaks in tow, 
we were amazed to be greeted by a crowd 
of beautiful wanna-be shamans singing 
in the rain. These seekers from Europe 
and South America were on a spiritual 
quest to Machu Picchu via the Inca Trail 
and got rained out. The party went on as 
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we enthusiastically traded stories about 
the day’s adventures. 

Chaos reigned the next morning on 
our return train trip to Cuzco. In the five- 
minute span allotted for the stop at the 
Station, Franz and I frantically pushed 
the kayaks on top of the train while Mike 
and Kurt lashed them to the top of the 
railroad car in a torrential downpour. 
With the train leaving the station, and the 
conductor screaming upat Kurtand Mike 
about the illegal load, I sprinted along the 
cobblestone walkway, hurling packs and 
paddles to Franz before jumping aboard. 
With our few remaining soles, we paid 
off all the principle characters, ensuring 
asecure ride for our cargo back to Cuzco. 

Don’t let negative media and State 
Department reports deter your travel plans 
to Peru. Most of Peru is safe, especially 
the Arequipa and Cuzco regions. A ma- 
jority of Peruvians are very friendly 
and welcome the return of tourism to 
revitalize their dismal economy. With 
some of the most stunning landscapes in 
the Western Hemisphere, adventure beck- 
ons for those willing to take on Peru. O 


John Foss running a boulder shot 
on the Rio Colca. 


DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 
of Rattlesnakes and Men 
A book about the life history and ecology of the eastern diamondback 
rattlesnake by Tallahassee naturalist, Dr. Bruce Means. 


The Author is seeking subscriptions ($25), for which you or your 
gift designee will receive a $20 coupon to be applied toward the 
purchase of the book to be published in 1994 and a prepublication 
(8x10, about 20 pgs) including 8 selected chapters already written 
& illustrated with pen & ink drawings. 

For information write Coastal Plains Institute, 1313 N. Duval St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 or phone 681-6208. 


ECUADOR SI! 


The _Academia_ Latinocamericana _ de 
Espafol...The "Academia In the 4 
walting for to come and 
experience the fascination of the Andes, 
the Galapagos Islands, the rain forest 
and the thrill of leaming a forel 

language In a_ completely Latin 
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KNDEAN TOURS 


Let's design your 
unforgettable escape 


DISCOVER THE DESERT, 
ANDES & AMAZON ! 


LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


© INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE). 

© INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
© FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES, 

® REASONABLE RATES. 


® EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES. 

© PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES. 

@ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN, 
ECUADORIAN FAMILY. 

® START AS SOON AS YOU WISH. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 


Italia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
Phone: 5932/545818 P.O. Box 21-373 
Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


fe. 
The staff are proiessionally trained to 
paves one-on-one language Instruction 
nrough ~=vocabulary, grammar and 
Intensive conversation. 
Students will live with a Ecuadorian 
family giving them rsonal Insight into 
Westyle and cultural aspects of the 
ple In Ecuador. 
Academia Is located In a qulet, 
elegant residential area, ha 
comfortable, sunny classrooms = with 
green area and a vista of surrounding 
mountains, 
You have the choice to decide the 
best for youll 

Suzanne S. Bell 
Admissions Representative U.S. 
2454 Barcelona Drive 
Sandy, UT. 84093 


Tel: (801) 944-8616 
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ALI SHUNGU 


HOTEL RESTAURANT 
A Secure & Comfortable Refuge 
with Beautiful Mountain Views & 


Indian Market 
u xt 


24 Hour HOT WATER | Orthopedic Mattresse 
Breakfast & Classical Music 
Vireplace / Garden / Patio 
Live Folklore Music / Book Exchange 
Tour Information 
ve ve ve 
Calle QUITO con QUIROGA 06-920750 


Friendly Service, Just 4 Blocks From the 


Gourmet Vegetarian Dishes / Excellent Meats 


Ss 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR 


* Paracas, Nazca & Inka archaelogy 

* Amazon river & Inka trail 
adventures 

* Manu, Amazon, Paracas Ecology 

* Ocean Pacific surfing & fishing 

* Live Folkclore & music 

* Unique Gastronomy 


See nature as you've never seen 
it before. Cruise the Galapagos 
Islands on one of our elegant 
yachts: Eric, Flamingo, Letty 

and Sea Cloud. 


For more information on a complete and 
personalized service for FIT'S and groups 
write us or call to: 


Schell 319 Office 304 Miraflores, 
Lima 18, Peru 

Fax (5114) 456097 @ ; (5114) 478430 

4) 


1-800-633-7972 
7200 Corporate Center Drive 
Suite 404, Miami, Florida 33126 
Phone (305) 592-2294 
Fax (305) 592-6394 


Blankets, plaids and 
bedcovers of pure wool 
all sizes available 


hilana 


Av. 6 de Diciembre 1921 
y Baquerizo 

(cerca teatro Fenix) 
Tel: 501693 - 542137 
Casilla 17 - 07 - 8813 
Quito, Ecuador. 
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Exploring 


The Gran Bajo de San Julian 


By Victor M. Ponce 


ecent mapping by 
Argentina’s Instituto 
Geografico Militar has de- 
termined that the lowest 
point in the American conti- 
nent is in the Gran Bajo de 
San Julian, a natural de- 
pression in Southern Patagonia, about 
halfway between Puerto San Julidn and 
Comandante Luis Piedra Buena, in the 
Argentine province of Santa Cruz. The 
IGM map shows the elevation of the 
shore of the Laguna del Carbén, deep 
within the confines of the Gran Bajo, at 
105 m below mean sea level, taking from 


California's Death Valley (with its low- 
est point at -86 m) the title of the lowest 
point in the Americas. Photographs of 
the curious and desolate Laguna del 
Carbon, shown here, were taken by the 
author on a recent trip to Southern 
Patagonia. 

I became interested in Southern 
Patagonia while reading The Voyage of 
the Beagle.' Darwin’s masterful narra- 
tive did wonders to convince me that the 
combination of geology, geomorphol- 
ogy, flora, and fauna of that remote re- 
gion of the world was unparalleled, and 
had to be experienced to be fully appreci- 


Panoramic view of the Laguna del Carbon 
at the Gran Bajo de San Julian 


ated. Argentinians have long taken 
Patagonia for granted, but the more I 
read, the more I became convinced that 
there was something more to Patagonia 
than just a region to avoid on the way to 
Tierra del Fuego. My interest soared to 
new heights when I became aware 
(through one of the Healey travel maps) 
that the Gran Bajo de San Julian held the 
honor of having within its confines the 
lowest point in the American continent. 
Unable (and unwilling) toclimb the high- 
est peak of the Americas, my interest in 
South American exploration suddenly 
took an unexpected downturn: What if I 
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got to the little-known Gran Bajo, and 
photographed it for the benefit of SAE 
readers--and the world? 

My next step was to digest as much 
information as possible about Southern 
Patagonia. My individual brand of ex- 
ploration is a mix of science/discovery, 
heavily leaning towards an appreciation 
of the hydrology, geology, geomorphol- 
ogy, soils, and vegetation of a given 
region; in short, the ecosystem, to con- 
tinue to abuse the term. I was particularly 
interested in observing the kinds 
of vegetation that can withstand 
the mixture oflow precipitation 
and strong winds that charac- 
terizes the climate of Southern 
Patagonia. The Darwin narra- 
tive provided some insight as to 
what was to be expected: vast 
arid shrubby/grassy plains dis- 
sected by deep fluvioglacial 
valleys. The distinct step ter- 
races or ferrazas escalonadas 
which are so prevalent through- 
out Southern Patagonia led Dar- 
win to reason that uplifting was 
largely responsible for their for- 
mation. It can, therefore, be 
concluded that large portions of 
Southern Patagonia, lying be- 
tween the Andes and the Atlan- 
tic, have undergone--through 
geologic time--periods of sub- 
stantial uplifting. Under this 
state of affairs, it is readily en- 
visioned how vast regions that 
were formerly within the con- 
fines of the sea could now lie 
well within the continent. 

Given the little floristic di- 
versity of the Patagonian land- 
scape, it was to be expected that 
the fauna was going to be some- 
what monotonous. Again, Dar- 
win came to my rescue in this 
regard. He described Patagonia as the 
land of the guanacos, and, since] had not 
seen them in large quantities before, I 
longed for a good picture ofa sizable herd 
of these wild--and mystifying--animals. 
(Captain Musters has characterized the 
guanacosas having ‘‘theneigh ofa horse, 
the wool of a sheep, the neck of a camel, 
the feet of a deer, and the swiftness of the 


devil.? I was certain that a trip to Pata- 
gonia and the Gran Bajo would provide 
me with ample opportunity to observe 
these animals--as well as other Patagonia 
fauna--in their natural habitat. 

In preparation for the trip, I obtained 
aroad map of Argentina published by the 
Automévil Club Argentino. For a de- 
tailed map of the Gran Bajo, I resorted to 
the topographic quadrangle Puerto San 
Julian, a 1:250,000 scale map published 
by Argentina's Instituto Geografico 
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Militar (1982). This map showed the 
Gran Bajo, located about midway be~- 
tween Puerto San Julian and Comandante 
Luis Piedra Buena, in the Santa Cruz 
province of Argentinian Patagonia. Ac- 
cording to this map, the Gran Bajo is a 
large depression encompassing about 600 
square kilometers below mean sea level, 
with its lowest point at an elevation of - 


105 m, at the Laguna del Carbén, near 
the geographic center of the depression. 
Examining the topographic contours, I 
surmised that the Gran Bajo had been in 
the distant past an inland arm of the 
nearby Bahia San Julian. 

After reaching Buenos Aires, I took a 
domestic flight to Rio Gallegos, the capi- 
tal of Santa Cruz province, at the south- 
ern tip of Patagonia. From there, it is an 
easy ride north on National Route 3 to 
Cmdte, L. Piedra Buena, a distance of 
about 260 km. This town lies 
a short stretch upstream of 
the mouth of the Rio Santa 
Cruz, immortalized by Dar- 
win and Captain FitzRoy in 
their 1834 expedition. At a 
distance of 72 km north of 
Cmdte. L. Piedra Buena, 
along National Route3, there 
is an inconspicuous sign 
pointing to an unpaved road 
to the left that reads: Gas del 
Estado/Planta Compresora 
de San Julian. This is the 
main entrance to the Gran 
Bajo, and there is indeed a 
natural gas compressor plant 
in the vicinity. 

As one goes deep into the 
depression, there is an eerie 
feeling of descent into a huge 
hole. After about 8 km, the 
compressor plant is reached. 
Here, a group of engineers 
and technicians earna living 
somewhat oblivious to their 
privileged location. About 12 
km later, along a winding 
path, one reaches the Laguna 
del Carbén, whose shores 
claim the lowest elevation of 
the American continent. My 
first impression after reach- 
ing the lake was one of utter 
desolation; this was indeed a pretty freaky 
place! It almost resembled a lunar land- 
scape, if not for the scanty native vegeta- 
tion, which, in the form of desert forbs 
and shrubs, managed to somehow give 
the place a sense of belonging to this 
planet. The lake bed was dry, perhaps 
due to the time of the year (January), and 
it had a thick crust of salt. I surmise that 
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in wetter years, a substantial portion of 
the lake bed may have been covered by 
shallow water. Beerbohm apparently 
wandered into this lake in 1877 and saw 
a herd of guanacos standing in the center, 
and the water did not reach to above their 
knees.? 

I observed intently the geologic fea- 
tures of the Gran Bajo. It appeared that 
there had been a lot of tectonic activity in 
the geologic past. I longed for the prover- 
bial herd of guanacos to cap off the 
experience, but had to content myself 
with admiring the unusual vegetation, 
which seemed to glow at midday with a 
myriad of colors, sizes, and shapes. Since 
I had no previous experience with desert 
vegetation of this type, the visit to the 
Gran Bajo proved to be rewarding. Satis- 
fied that I had accomplished my goal of 
reaching as low as any human being was 
likely to get in the American continent, I 
shot a roll of film to record my experi- 
ence, and retraced my way back to Na- 
tional Route 3. 

Hoping to briefly relive Darwin’s in- 
cursion in the valley of the Rio Santa 
Cruz, I headed south past Cmdte. L. 
Piedra Buena, and then west on an 
unpaved road that parallels for most of its 
course the valley of this great river. My 
curiosity paid off handsomely. Along the 
trip, I was regaled with some of the most 


beautiful scenery anywhere imaginable: 
a huge entrenched valley of glacial ori- 
gin, of width oscillating between 3 and 
15km, delimited by sharp cliffs ofheights 
everywhere greater than 200 m ‘, to be 
observed and admired at the edge of the 
southern cliff. The valley is covered with 
grasses and it has a large meandering 
river with a distinct light blue color to its 
waters. 

The vast plains above the valley pro- 
vided an opportunity to observe plenty of 
Patagonian fauna. I sighted several gua- 
naco herds at close range, and stared at 
them intently. To my surprise, a few of 
them returned my gaze. Maybe, as Dar- 
win put it so aptly, their curiosity over- 
came their timidity? I was not so lucky 
with the rheas--large flightless South 
American birds resembling, but smaller 
than, the African ostrich--who felt ill-at- 
ease with my photography. Neverthe- 
less, I succeeded in recording them for 
posterity with the aid of a conveniently 
located fence (alas!) from which they 
could not seem to get untangled. 

Back at home, my readings about 
Southern Patagonia make a lot more 
sense now that I have been there. There 
is something about this region that at- 
tracts foreigners and adventurers alike. 
Perhaps it is its solitude, or is it its 
vastness, or a combination of the two? 


One thing is certain: It would be hard to 
find another place in the American con- 
tinent that is so readily accessible and yet 
so mystifying, so foreign, so inscrutable. 
I hereby join, wholeheartedly and with- 
out hesitation, the exclusive ranks of the 
Patagonists (Patagonian scientists and 
enthusiasts) and vow to continue my 
research on the hydrology and natural 
history of this region. 
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With geometrical methods and, lately, with the help 
of satellites, we have been able to establish with fair 
precision the altimetry of the Earth, far better than we 
could have done with the help of barometric altimeters 
(depending onthe general and momentary air pression) 
or with penduli. 

In the last few years it has been possible to plot 
precise altimetric maps of the continents, and even of 
the oceans. And to many people's surprise, it turns out 
that the lowest point below the mean sea level of 
America is not Death Valley between Nevada and 
California, but a small salt flat in far away Patagonia. 

The Bajo de San Julian, at almost 50 degrees latitude 
South, had been known foralong time asa vast and deep 
depression. However, tradition had it that two other 
salt pans at the Peninsula Valdés were the deepest 
points south of the Rio Grande del Norte: Salinas 
Grandes is 40 meters below sea level, and the nearby 
Salinas Chicas about 35 meters. 
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Death Valley is 282 fect or 85.95 meters below sea 
level. Salinas Grandes and Salinas Chicas is half that — 
distance below sea level. But the surface of Laguna del 


Carbén, in the Gran Bajo de San Julian, lies exactly 105 


meters below sea level. Several other salt lakes, like the © 
nearby Laguna Guadalosa (-68 m) or Lagunasin Nombre 
(-49 m) also are well below the surface of the nearby 
Atlantic Ocean. Not far from Peninsula Valdésin Argen- 
tina there is still another low point called eae del 
Gualicho which is -73 m. 
Laguna del Carbén is located roughly half way on 

Ruta Nacional 3 between Puerto San Julian and — 
Comandante Luis Piedrabuena. There, at the milestone _ 


marking Kilometer 2.287,5 from Buenos Aires, atrack 


drops off, westward. It meanders through EstanciaLa __ 
Silvita for about 20 kilometers before reaching the — 
shores of America's truly lowest point. There is nothing © 
especially exciting here, except for the fact that a preci 
sion altimeter would mark this Spot as more than-100m. 
-Frederico Kirbus 


Herd of guanacos on the plains above the valley of the Rio Santa Cruz 
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Here are some notes concerning the 
trip my wife and I took to Ecuador in 
December/January. The main item con- 
cerns a basic mistake I made, travelling 
with the 1989 edition of the Lonely Planet 
Ecuador & Galapagos guidebook. I fig- 
ured that a four-year-old guidebook was 
current enough for most purposes. Well, 
that was wrong. Hotel prices had changed 
RADICALLY, commonly being two and 
a half to three times what the book indi- 
cated (e.g.: Hotel Crespo, in Cuenca - 
$18 in book, $46 actually. The same goes 
for bus fares. This meant my planned 
costs were significantly under reality. 

We also found at many places a two- 
tiered system of prices: one for 
Ecuadorans and another for foreigners. 
This is official policy at places like 
Cotopaxi National Park, Ingapirca, etc. 

As for the Galapagos, there is now a 
Baltra Municipal Tax of about $6 per 
person, in addition to the $80 Galapagos 
entry fee. 

As for Quito taxis, the meters are 
meaningless; you have to know what you 
ought to pay, and you have to bargain. 

Lesson: GET THE MOST UP-TO- 
DATE GUIDEBOOK AVAILABLE. 


2) Security: the Guidebook noted “‘a 
report of travellers being robbed on the 
[stairs from the Virgin of Quito] -- but a 
lot of people walk anyway.’’ That was 
enough to put us on our guard, but not 
sufficient reason for us to avoid these 
stairs entirely. Unfortunately, the situa- 
tion has deteriorated so that assaults are 
not commonplace there. We were at- 
tacked by two kids, one of whom was 
armed with a stick, They tried to pull our 
cameras off us. The one with the stick 
gave meascalp cut which bled profusely, 
but I managed to fend him off and they 
didn’t get anything. 


Miscellaneous notes: 

a) The Metropolitan Museum in 
Guayaquil is closed for remodelling; you 
can’t see the shrunken heads there. In 
fact, we looked for shrunken heads at 
three or four different museums in 
Guayaquil and Quito but couldn’t find 
any anywhere. 

b) The ‘‘colonial’’ architecture in 
Guayaquil touted by Rob Rachowiecki in 
his guidebook is NOT colonial at all; 
probably turn-of-the-century and very 
typical tropical port city architecture of 
that era. 

c) The famous train ride from 
Guayaquil up past La Mariz del Diablo to 
the interior was still operating, but get- 
ting so iffy that anyone travelling on a 
schedule had better not bother with it. 
Runs a mixed freight/passenger train, 
supposedly more than once a week, but 
service is very erratic. Derailments are 
common, but not generally disastrous. 
Still a fun thing to do, but not if you are 
trying to be somewhere on a particular 
date. 

d) The zoo at Banos has been moved 
to San Martin, but wasn’t ready for the 
public when we were there. 

e) In Azogues the Residencial y 
Restaurante Azogues is no longer in op- 
eration. 

f) Hacienda Cusin has changed hands 
since our guidebook was published and is 
now operated by an Englishman who is 
there much of the time. It evidently has 
been much upgraded, and it is certainly 
very nice. Wonderful gardens, fine food, 
and elegantly appropriate furnishings. 
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Very worthwhile, but don’t expect any 
bargain here. 

g) Hotel El Rancho in Cayambe is a 
very good value for $15 a double. Nice 
people run the place. 

g) I can’t speak highly enough of 
Consuelo Gabela of Angermeyers En- 
chanted Tours, or of David Landes of 
Odyssey Travel. Both gave us excellent 
service. Angermeyers gave us a substan- 
tial discount as members of the SAEC so 
club membership pays off in many ways. 

- Ric Finch 
Professor of Geology 
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These wonderful books were written by world-famous ace-photographer Victor Englebert and 
are available through the South American Explorers Club. 


Vibrant Colombia Colombia Magical Moments 
_ Highlights of a Colombian Journey 

Limited quantity. Handsome book Limited quantity. A beautiful picture 

of photographs of the Lost City, the book of the geography, the people, colo- Limited quantity. Glorious photo- 

Sierra Nevada, Boyaca and more. _ nial cities, the countryside and culture. graphs of the Colombian Coast 

Hardcover Hardcover with handsome book sleeve. Gorgona Island, the Andes jungle, 

$36|Members$34,50] Item #297 = Spanish text with separate English WANS dhe Atrato River. and the Noananis 

lation. Indians. 
$40[Members $35.00] Item #123 $24[Members $22.00} Item#330 


If you don't buy these wonderful books, we might not get any more great cover photos (See Issue #35). P&H $5.50 
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Ithaca Club News 

You see, we put up this plaque 
on the wall in the Quito Club- 
house honoring the Founding Life 
Members of the Quito Club. Very 
popular this plaque. Truly, one of 
our more brilliant fund-raising 
schemes and, all in all, a far more 
dignified and successful cam- 
paign than our usual fit in Club 
News of whining for money. In 
retrospect, it’s probably safe to 
say that at least half the Founding 
Life members on the plaque 
coughed up, not so much to sup- 
port the cause, but to get their 
name on the plaque, which today, 
stands as a memorial in perpetu- 
ity to their largesse. 

So we just happened to be thinking 
about the plaque the other day along with 
the Club’s financial situation and we 
thought - why not expand the idea. You 
know, broaden the base a bit, even per- 
haps make immortality more accessible 
to members who might balk at shelling 
out a whopping 600, to say nothing of 
6000 bucks. 

Okay, so now what? It’s simple. Why 
not offer Contributing, Supporting, Life 
and Afterlife Members a crack at immor- 
tality that properly reflects the level and 
magnitude of their generosity. 

You mean another plaque? 

No. 

First of all, plaques are surprisingly 
costly. Furthermore, a plaque is essen- 
tially non-functional and, arguably, a less- 
than-fitting tribute when there are all 
sorts of useful and practical objects at 
hand that might better serve to memorial- 
ize the magnanimous deed of a benefac- 
tor. 

So what’s the deal? 

It’s this. Say, regular member J. 
Michael Dowling sends in 60 bucks fora 
Contributing membership. Of course, he 
gets his membership card, a letter ex- 
pressing our gratitude, etc., but we might 
offer more. 

Yeah? What? 

Well amemorial ofsorts. Say that after 
enrolling Michael as a Contributing Mem- 
ber, the staff were to judiciously select 
some fitting object in the office and, ina 
brief but dignified ceremony, designate 


that object as the J. Michael Dowling 
Memorial something or other. What sort 
of fitting object? That depends. A 
lampshade, tape dispenser or toner car- 
tridge comes to mind. Or say, Laura B. 
Haff sends in her 120 bucks for a Sup- 
porting Membership. Presto, the staff 
jumps up and after another brief but 
slightly more dignified ceremony, the 
third file cabinet from the left is known 
forevermore as the “‘Laura B. Haff Me- 
morial File Cabinet.”’ 

Pretty good, huh? We thought so, too. 

Of course, it’s vital that the object 
selected be duly inscribed as the memo- 
rial ‘‘whatever.”’ It’s here we ran into 
the first hurdle. How best to inscribe the 
object? 

Well, it just so happens you can buy 
jiffy little do-it-yourself engraving gad- 
gets. They’re cheap too. You’ve prob- 
ably seen them in catalogs. Anyway, 
with a jiffy do-it-yourself engraver you 
can make your own dogtags (blank tags 
enclosed), personalizethe odd pen, ham- 
mer, screw driver, make identification 
bracelets for your kids or inscribe some- 
thing witty on the back of your Timex 
like, “‘This is mine,”’ or ‘‘My other 
watch is in the vault.’’ Neat, huh? 

That seemed to solve the inscription 
problem. But would you believe it? The 
staff dug in its heels arfd refused to even 
consider this small addition to the work 
load. But what would it take really? 
Maybe a minute or two or even less on 
the way to the xerox machine. All you’d 
have to do is plug in your jiffy little 


engraver, pick up some nearby 
object and engrave it with some- 
thing like ‘‘The J.C. Smathers 
Memorial Waste Basket,”’ or the 
Peter J. Toole Memorial Surge 
Protector.’’ A conscientious 
employee could probably whip 
off 20, even 30 inscriptions dur- 
ing a coffee break. 

Anyway, no jiffy engraver. 
That left labels. We’d get 
Leighton to have the computer 
print a special label for what we 
like to call the higher categories 
of membership. The computer 
recognizes Contributing, Sup- 
porting or whatever, and spits 
out the ‘‘J.C. Memorial such 
and such.”’ No problem. 

Unfortunately, you’ve got to under- 
stand our staff always objects to anything 
new and original. Sure, it’s easy to criti- 
cize the whole idea on grounds of taste, 
and overlook the real question: would it 
work? Specifically, woulda regular mem- 
ber really double his/her contribution to 
have his/her name on a rotating fan? 
Difficult to say, especially as, precisely 
speaking, it's not even their name on the 
fan but their name ona label that’s on the 
fan. Then too, a label on a fan doesn’t 
really have all that much panache. It’s 
not absolutely certain that a member 
would automatically regard this as a 
mark of prestige. 

Still, even those who objected to en- 
graving a coffee machine admitted that 
they might be up for slapping on a label 
provided we didn’t get too picky about 
position and location. In principle, the 
label idea actually passed a vote in all 
three Clubhouses. 

Does this mean that from now on, 
Contributing, Supporting, etc. members 
can expect to have memorials inscribed 
to them? 

No. 

In the end, the ‘‘memorial label’’ idea 
got shot down. Detractors objected to 
being forced to stick ‘‘graffiti’’ all over 
the office. Also a majority claimed that 
members would never buy it and, in fact, 
we'd be better off giving members the 
option to pay for not to having their name 
stuck on a sink or a staple remover. Of 
course, we dismissed this sort of stuff as 
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short-sighted negativism. Still, we prob- 
ably should have thought the matter 
through before presenting it to a notori- 
ously ill-tempered staff. And in truth, 
some opposition was admittedly justi- 
fied. Labels do, in fact, get dirty and even 
curl up. It’s likely, too, members would 
want some say in choosing their memo- 
rial and even its location, e.g., Quito, 
Lima or Ithaca. This could lead to all 
sorts of trouble. There was also the prob- 
lem of divisibility. In brief, could we have 
a‘‘Joan L. Biddle Memorial Desk’’ and, 
at the same time, have a ‘‘C. Gerald 
Starbuck Memorial Drawer”’ inthe same 
desk? And what about disposable objects 
like toner cartridges? Contributing Mem- 
bers might not stand for memorials that 
get thrown out every six months. 

As it stands now, there won’t be any 
memorial anythings in Quito and Lima. 
Ithaca, on the other hand, is guardedly 
willing to entertain requests by Contrib- 
uting, Supporting. etc. members, bear- 
ing in mind that an object might be 
already taken and that the staff reserves 
the right to choose a fitting memorial. 

For now, our thanks go to those spe- 
cial members who, with commendable 
generosity, have supported their Club 
even without a memorial. 

Contributing 

Peter Ackroyd, William J. Adams, 
Rosemary A. Ames, Michael Bachman, 
Walter Barney, David L. Brown, Paul T. 
Carroll, Dr. BenL. Castricone, Margaret 
& John Cook, William Cooksley, Bruce 
Davis, Lawrence C. Donovan, John 
Dragistic, Richard Drosse, James Fair, 
Michael Freire, Douglas R. Goodwin, 
David K. Harris, Stan C. Jeffrey, Stan C. 
Kimer, Wayne Lankford, Janina G. 
Liskevicius-Levanas, Kirk Mayer, Dr. 
Mary Ann McDonnell, Jack E. Percival, 
Greg L. Rawlings, Richard P. Rubinstein, 
Pat Schaffer, Terry Simonitch, Fred 
Thompson, Joseph B. Weingart, Yassi 
Yassemi, Lester G. Zeihen 
Supporting 

Douglas Day, Blackstone Dilworth, 
Clive Giboire, Dr. Hans Langsjoen, Nancy 
Jean Robertson, Thomas H. Smith, Sate 
ern Cross Enterprises, LTD 


Quito Club News 

Talk about your incredible coinci- 
dences! Last Friday, as we were rear- 
ranging the storage bodega out back, we 
came across an ear. A human ear, to be 
exact. Caucasian, female (that much we 
gathered from the pearl stud still lodged 
in the lobe). Instantly, we knew it must be 
the missing mate to Don's mysterious 
piece of found flesh. Could it have some- 
how been transported down by an unwit- 
ting member ina hand-carry? (And would 
that, by the way, have made it an ear- 
carry?) 

For those of you who think this con- 
tinuing saga is all a bunch of hear-say, 
we've got news for you: 

First of all, the guidebooks don't lie. 
July/August is the high season here in 
Ecuador. With universities out for the 
summer and all of working Europe on 
holiday, the club has been a virtual trad- 
ing floor ofinformation exchange. And it 
follows that local business is booming as 
well. Stephanie and Owen, owners of the 
Banos institution, Cafe Cultura, have 
openeda hotel/breakfast joint of the same 
name in Quito. And Texan club member 
David James and his wife Katherine have 
opened the Taco Factory in Quito to rave 
reviews. Thursday is mariachi night. Of 
course, we gave him the green light to 
pass out free fajita samples during club 
hours -- as long as he makes the desk his 
first stop. 

A couple of other Texan members 
passed through recently to talk balsa: 
John Haslett and his filmmaker partner, 
Chris Buntenbah, are planning a Kon- 
Tiki-style sailing expedition from Ecua- 
dor to Hawaii in a 20-ton raft. If we 
remember correctly, the trip should take 
about three months. Estimated date of 
departure: February. Good luck. 

Speaking of mariachi, friend-of-the- 
club Diana Oretsky, housemate of Bill 
Ward (brother of Club manager Logan 
and owner of The Magic Bean, the hot 
new restaurant/hostal that travelers can't 
stop talking about), told us that she has 
new neighbors -*half a mariachi band 
that practices next door. Half Which 
means crippled versions of “‘Canta No 
Llores’’ (remember ‘‘I am the Frito 
Bandito’’?) and “‘Mexican Hat Dance”’ 
pipe through the wall at all hours. 


We're anxiously awaiting Melanie's 
return to the Club. Since she left in late 
May to peddle artesania in Minnesota, 
we've held down the fort with the help of 
several part-timers, including Damaris, 
Sherry, Maya and most recently Lyndi, 
an Alaskan naturalist and Galapagos- 
guide hopeful, currently studying for 
Ecuador's guiding test. When Maya left, 
she headed further south -- to Argentina 
to sing with an international youth choir. 
Damaris and friend Xavier, a Quito- 
based climbing guide, are in Bolivia ona 
climbing expedition. And Sherry, we 
found out, is leaving us for another . . 
well, job. From what we understand, 
she'll actually earn money. We'll miss 
her company -- and her chocolate chip 
cookies and brownies. 

Areminder to members planning trips 
to Quito: We're always in need ofa hand- 
carry (no body parts, please). It's the only 
way we can keep a stock of books and 
maps for sale. Of course, we reward box- 
toting volunteers upon delivery. Extra- 
friendly service for the first 1.75 days 
you're in town and a free T-shirt of your 
choice. 

We could also use paperbacks for our 
book exchange. Bring down a sack-full. 
We can't promise you a T-shirt, but we'll 
smile a lot when you're around. 

Since most international flights ar- 
rive late-night, we'll also gladly reserve 
you a hotel room for the night you arrive. 
Just call us in Quito a week or two in 
advance. 

- Logan and Heather 


Lima Club News 

Hark, take note, News Flash, Impor- 
tant Notice, Hey Members! The tele- 
phone number at the Lima Clubhouse 
has been changed. The number on your 
membership card is WRONG. Dial 
314480 and you get a recording. Worse, 
pretty soon, there won’t be any record- 
ing. Nothing. Take note, the new numer 
is 250142. Worse, ifthat’s notbad enough, 
the new number is expected to change, 
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too, in the near future to 4250142 but 
nobody knows when. 

Climbing circles around the world 
were jolted by a letter fromthe Huascaran 
National Park Headquarters, announc- 
ing, among other things, a new $200 
per person per peak fee. To get the 
money, the letter announced a plan to 
intercept climbers arriving at the air- 
port with mountaineering equipment 
and extract the fee in advance. 

Outrageous, to be sure, but, accord- 
ing to Huaraz resident and expert on 
such matters, Jim Bartle, nothing to be 
upset about. According to Bartle, such 
a ‘‘nick-the-climber’’ scheme is merely 
an idea and, at least for now, unenforce- 
able. 

On the more cheerful ‘‘be kind to the 
visitor’’ side, anew 24-hour hotline for 
travellers is up and running for travel- 
lers. If you have any complaints about 
customs, airlines, travel agencies, ac- 
commodation, restaurants, public au- 
thorities or if you have lost your docu- 
ments, call Lima 712994 or 712809. 
Club member, Ted Brannon, recently 
called the hotline to complain about his 
room in the Hotel de Turistas at Machu 
Picchu and got half his money back. 

Peru TSK author, Rob Rachowiecki, 
has been furiously updating his book to 
be published sometime nextyear. Mem- 
bers and non-members alike will be 
happy to know that innumerable 
rumours reporting his recent ‘‘assassi- 
nation’’ at the hands of terrorists/rob- 
bers/disgruntled backpackers/deranged 
bus drivers are greatly exaggerated. 
Worse, those bearing accounts of his 
untimely demise still can’t pronounce 
his name. 

Members will be pleased to know 
that according to our comprehensive 
records, July 1994 was the busiest month 
in the history of the SAEC’s Lima 
Clubhouse. Club managers, Jane and 
Richard (i.e., me and Jane), were not 
present to witness this historical event, 
having hightailed it to Manu, taking 
Rob Rachowiecki along with us. We 
billed this as a deserved break from the 
rigours of club management and fol- 
lowed this up with another trip to Cusco 
and Huaraz. In our absence, the Club- 
house was ably captained by Luis from 


Catalunya . . . a fine fellow even ifa little 
over-fond of cheese from Chiquian. And 
where’s the article on orchids you prom- 
ised us? 

Now that the Lima Clubhouse has fi- 
nally been given a page in the SAE, we’d 
like to remind members of a short notice 
that appeared in Issue #27. To refresh your 
memory, it was a plea for a trifling dona- 
tion of $250 to help us paint the outside of 
the Clubhouse. It’s possible that Ithaca 
(then in Denver) intercepted any contribu- 
tions, but in any event, no donations were 
forthcoming. Wewouldn’t mentionit again 
ourselves, except that a recent bill has 
been introduced that, if passed into law, 
may well require us to paint the Clubhouse 
or pay a fat fine. 

Given the deteriorating condition and 
the no-longer-to-be-ignored squalor of the 
neighborhood surrounding the Lima Club- 
house, to say nothing of the bombing of the 
nearby police station at Christmas which 
has compelled the local police to institute 
periodic weapons searches and more, there 
has been some discussion, even a vague 
plan of sorts, actually general agreement 
that, sometime sooner than later, we should 
move the Lima Clubhouse to a ritzier 
section of town. While still tentative, our 
efforts in this direction would almost cer- 
tainly come to fruition were some wealthy 
member or consortium of members pony 
up some capital. 

How much? Fifty or sixty grand should 
suffice to get us neatly installed in fitting 
quarters in, say, Miraflores or Barranco. 
We’re not asking for a gift, mind you, 
although we’ re not talking labels here (see 
page 44). Anyone coming up with that 
kind of dough can expect the Lima Club- 
house to inscribe his/her/their name on a 
plaque over the door. Anyway, sugges- 
tions on how this increasingly imperative 
goal might be accomplished are welcome. 

- Richard and Jane 


Editors Note: Any member contemplating 
a sizeable donation to the Quito or Lima 
Clubsismorally boundto funnel the money 
through the Mother Club if Ithaca. We In 
Ithaca are in the best position to decide 
what, if any, amount should be doled out 
and on what conditions, lest it be squan- 
dered in ways not in furtherance of the 
Club’s overall higher aims and purposes. 


@ Galapagos 

e Jungle 

e@ Trekking 

® Birdwatching 

e Cultural, Archaeological 
and Specialized 
Nature Tours. 


FOCH 726 Y AV. AMAZONA 
P.O. BOX: 17-1200599 FAX: 593 2 569-956 
TELFS;: 593 2 569 960 / 235230 
QUITO - ECUADOR 


Galapagos for Christmas 


Sail with us on the Darwin Explorer, a 108-foot 
yacht, designed to let you swim with the sea lions 
and snorkel through havens of fabulous fishes and 
marine iguanas. Marvel at flocks of flamingos, blue- 
footed boobies and magnificent frigate birds. 

Then fly back to Quito and on to the Cuyabeno 
Wildlife Reserve. Here we canoe our way through 
black water rivers and lakes to the upper reaches of 
the Amazon. In this pristine forest, we'll see scarlet 
macaws, hummingbirds, monkeys, fresh-water 
dolphins and a profusion of plant life from orchids 
and bromeliads to towering jungle canopy. 

Finally, we return to Quito for a tour of the capital 
and shopping at the famous 
Otavalo Indian market. 


Dec. 21-Jan. 1 


Land price ...... $2,775 : 

(including air within Ecuador) 

With air from Miami: $3,375 

(Air available from other cities) 

Prices good for early registration. Call now! © 

Wildcat Travel ¢ Halintours 
§12-472-1895 
1-800-786-8207 


Buy/Sell Foreign Property? 
Listing homes, lots, beach, farms. 
Free sample copy. Your ‘st ad free. 


Intl. Property List; 
115 SE 3 Ave #170 
Miami, FL 33131. 
FAX: (305) 285-5110 
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Dear Club, 

Don Don Don!! Why did you 
print that whole bloody biogra- 
phy after my “‘Ground truthing in 
Rond6nia’’ article? That piece of 
self-serving noise is something I 
stick in proposals when I’m grov- 
eling for money. I thought that 
you would have just pulled out 
name, affiliation, and a research 
interest. Please print this as an 
apology to the club members for 
having included it with the ar- 
ticle. 

One other comment about the 
article: I know that the SAEC 
harbors a few subversive Austra- 
lian cartographers, but I didn’t know 
they were doing layouts for the maga- 
zine. Well, assuming that we follow the 
North-is-up convention, I'll have to zing 
you for printing the image on page six- 
teen upside down. Now I know we're the 
South American Explorers Club, and 
that most of that continent lies below the 
Equator, and I can handle anything but 
North on the back. However, the real 
problem is the mismatch of the image 
being South up, while the fax sketch map 
(inset, same page) is North up. This sort 
of thing gives geographers headaches. 

Speaking of aches, I hope this ear 
thing has been resolved. You don’t sup- 
pose it’s a misplaced relic, the holy ear of 
St. Eustachian; stranger parts have been 
saved. Have the cats been questioned. 

Thanks for printing the article, know 
that working with color and satellite 
imagery is a pain when it comes to pub- 
lishing. 

~- Frederick C. Engle 
Washington, DC 


Dear Club, 

I am in receipt of your most recent 
mailing; a blatant pandering for funds. I 
can’t recall ever reading such drivel in 
my life as I find in your Quarterly Journal 
and as exemplified in your solicitation 
for renewal of memberships. And, since 
I cannot find that kind of drivel anyplace 
else, I would bea fool to close off my only 
source. Enclosed find my check. 

Regarding your article on alternative 
cross-cultural language offerings, milk 


LETTERS 


is a natural. But as the Enuit (politically 
correct for Eskimo) have many words for 
snow, even from my military days, our 
culture has had a veritable cornucopia of 
choices for the receptacle from which 
milk comes. In that instance, our cup 
runneth over. And, in this political year, 
acollective phrase for ‘‘satisfying stool”’ 
brings to mind eureka, you have found 
it; the universal health care issues alone 
are a target-rich environment for “who- 
o-udhnnn ahhh’. 

I considered sending an extra peso or 
two as a down payment on an afterlife 
membership but I am not yet sure, even at 
a dollar or two a year, if I plan to be a 
member long enough to pay it off. Would 
you consider, perhaps, as alternate pay- 
ment, a splinter from the true Cross--a 
steak knife from the Last Supper? I often 
have had opportunities to purchase them 
and will again when I next visit Latin 
America. Even paying the Customs duty, 
either would be a better deal for me than 
the $6000. 

- Leo Shepherd 
Atlanta, GA 


Dear Club, 

I was very interested to see the up- 
dated re-run of Dan Buck's feature on the 
South American Handbook which ap- 
peared in the #37 issue of the Club news- 
letter. Thanks véry much for doing it. 

I must pick Dan up on two comments 
however: as far as I know, the Handbook 
has never tried to ‘fudge’ any issue and 
the number of editions published is no 


exception to this. You are not 
correct in saying the the Hand- 
book was only published every 
other year during WWII. 

The South American Hand- 
book started off life as the ‘Anglo- 
South American Handbook’ , two 
editions of which were published 
in 1921 and 1922. This was 
largely directed towards the busi- 
ness community at a time when 
trade between Britain and South 
America was at its zenith. 

In 1924, the first edition of the 
South American Handbook proper 
was published at a price of 7/6: it 
is from this date that we count the 
edition numbers. 

Your ‘fudge’ remark encouraged me 
to trawl back through our library of past 
issues of the Handbook - a fascinating 
trip through the past 70 years. We have 
every copy with the exception of the 1924 
and 1941 issues and I would be delighted 
to track down a copy of both these years. 

I'm enclosing a copy of the title pages 
and prefaces for the years 1939 to 1946, 
which prove that the South American 
Handbook was indeed published every 
single year withouta break, an incredible 
feat of publishing given the almost insu- 
perable difficulties which prevailed in 
wartime Europe of obtaining both infor- 
mation and paper. The books are a wit- 
ness to the powerful determination of the 
editor of the day, Howell Davies, to get 
things done on time in his cheerful and 
good-humoured way. 

On page 47 (bottom 2nd column) Dan 
maintains that our lead time for putting 
in corrections is ‘maddeningly long’! 
This is just not the case - how would we 
have been able to amend the Lima Club- 
house phone number for you following a 
fax dated July 25 ifthis was the case. The 
system here is that we are continually 
receiving updated material from the edi- 
tor, Ben Box, until approximately the 
middle of June. After that we insert Stop 
Press items of importance until we go to 
press 3 weeks before the books hit the 
shelves. However, the best laid plans 
usually go awry and deadlines always get 
extended. Ienclose a page from Ben's 3rd 
set of proofs of 27 July which is an 
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absolute clean dream compared to the Ist 
and 2nd proofs. 

I would be very grateful if you could 
print a correction regarding both inaccu- 
racies in your next issue. 

- Rosemary Dawson 
Trade & Travel Handbooks 


the 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 
tu4s 


| 
' 
| 
' 


Dear Club, 

The error on the number of editions 
the South American Handbook has pub- 
lished originated with its editors. Back in 
1977, when I was researching the history 
of the guide, then-editor John Brooks 
sent me a speech he had given in which 
he had written: “Publication was annual 
until the 1939-45 war; afler some gaps 
during the war and in 1946 the Hand- 
book was again published every year.”’ 
Another staffer told me in 1978 that “‘I 
cannot be absolutely specific as to which 
years the handbooks were not printed as 
it is possible that a file copy is missing.”” 
She indicated that 54 editions had been 
issued over a 58-year period. 

Whatever, I am delighted that the 
mystery of the missing editions is over 
and the South American Handbook's 
record is intact. 

As for the ‘“‘maddingly long delays,” 
my experience has been that information 
submitted early in one year normally 
does not appear in print until the edition 
following the next year's edition. For 
example, the SAH advised a correspon- 
dent in early May 1993 that ‘‘our press 
deadlines mean that all but the most 
urgent information has to be held over to 
the 1995 edition’’ (which is published in 
late 1994). If the SAH has solved the long 
deadline problem, the next round of 
singani is on me, but the editors must 
come to Uyuni to collect. 

- Dan Buck 
Washington, DC 


The Miami Herald 


International Edition 


For four decades, only one U. S. newspaper has made its repu- 
tation covering Latin America - The Miami Herald. That's why 
more English-language readers in more countries in Latin 
America read us than any other English-language newspaper. 


When traveling, look for us in major hotels and newsstands or 
call the local distributor. When at home, you can stay in touch 
with a mail subscription 


Argentina El Salvador 

Buenos Aires 315-1471 San Salvador 23-7335 
307-1969 

Belize Guatemala 

Belize City 2-77457 Guatemala City 34-70-07 


Bolivia 
Santa Cruz 332-83-9| Honduras 
Tegucigalpa 35-33-54 
Brazil 
Rio De laneiro 537-5123 Mexico 
Sao Paulo 251-4175 Cancun 988-47733 
Mexico City 207-8100 
Chile 
Santiago 632-3037 Nicaragua 
Managua 66-0550 
Colombia 
Bogota 216-927\ Panama 
Panama City 36-15-22 
Costa Rica 24-55-55 
San Jose 259-5555 Peru 
Lima 75-80-25 
Ecuador 
Guayaquil 285-946 Venezuela 
Quito 560-488 Caracas 541-0389 


Call (305) 376-3202 for a free sample and more information. 


The "Atiami Herald 


~ A mountain biking adventure 
Ny Cx, through the Andes of Ecuador 


Q PO Box 17-12-602, 
a Quito, ECUADOR 
R des Fax: 593-2-659250 
Tel: 228465 


ANOTHER ADVENTURE FROM SIERRA NEVADA 
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Back Issues of the 


South American Explorer °20 


Search for Extinct Monkey -- Urubamba Rafting -- Jeep Across the Amazon -- Pantiacolla Dots Mystery -- Robinson Crusoe 
Island -- Krill -- Climbing in Patagonia 


2: Jewish Gauchos -- Maranon Whitewater -- Galapagos Trip -- Patagonia Climb -- Pantiacolla Update 

3: *Venezuela Voodoo -- Underwater in Titicaca -- S.A. Caves -- Potato Hairs -- Aguarunas -- Death Tide 

4: Aconcagua -- Whistling Pots -- Right Whales -- Jungle Pharmacy -- S.A. Birds -- Building a Balsa Raft 

5:  *Antarctica - Motilones -- Cryptic Stones -- Ecuador Trip -- Chavin Trek -- Colca Canyon 

6: | * Monkeys of Ecuador -- Packing with Animals -- History of Guano -- Curaray River Trip -- Patagonia -- Bot Fly 

7:  Darién Gap -- Andean Dyes -- Inca Trail -- History of S.A. Handbook -- Aleixo Garcia - Curaray River Trip II 

8:  Pigafetta -- Lake Guatavita -- S.A. National Parks -- Colombian Pygmies -- Laguna Colorado -- Chicha Project 

9: Agassiz -- Kayaking Central America -- Aguaruna Tales -- Tairona Lost City -- Nazca Lines Theory -- Titi Monkeys 

10: Andean Music -- Oilbirds -- Solar Energy--Amazon Source -- Takesi Trail -- Chilean Deer 

11: Jimmie Angel -- Poison Frogs -- Indiginous Architecture, Ecuador -- Beagle Channel Dispute I -- Lima Earthquakes 

12: Solo Kayaking Amazon -- Beagle Channel Dispute II -- Vilcabamba -- Condors -- Gran Vilaya -- German Conquistadors 

13: Gran Pajaten -- British Cavers -- Yanomami Indians -- El Meson Meteorite -- Kayaking S.A. West Coast 

14: Roraima -- Galapagos Plants -- Tame Birds of South America -- Tipuani Goldfields 

15: SAEC History -- Discovery of S.A. -- Paucartambo River Trip I -- Amboro Park, Bolivia -- S.A. Road Passes 

16: Butch Cassidy in South America - Paucartambo River Trip II -- Biking S.A. I -- Achuara Architecture -- Loren McIntyre 
Interview -- Hiking in Panama 

17: Andean Caves -- Biking Essay II -- Taquile Isle -- Andean Pipe Story -- Interview with Charles Munn/Macaw Expert -- 
Engle/Early Naturalist 

18: Aguirre -- Quinoa -- Santa Catalina Convent -- Bolivian Salars -- Isla Navarino 

19: Darien Walk -- Paititi Search -- Pantanal -- Learning Brazilian Portuguese -- Working in South America -- Galapagos 
Threats 

20: Nature’s Call -- Quebrada San Juan -- Interview with John Brooks -- Potosi -- Penguins -- Skiing South America 

21: Trans-Amazon Road Rally -- Candiru, a Parasitic Fish -- Amazon Tidal Bore -- Tambopata Reserve -- Growing Up in 
Pert 

22: Puncuyoc Ruins/Peru -- Cycling in Ecuador -- French Guiana Adventure -- Easter Island -- Bolivia’s Cololo Climb 

23: Humboldt on Casiquiare -- Casiquiare Mystery -- History of Beer -- Cannibalism -- Huayhuash Trek -- Chile Boat Cruising 

24: Courteville: 1926 crossing of S.A. by truck -- Lay Archaeology Peru -- Marine Iquana -- Compasses -- Antarctic Kayaking 
Misadventure -- Interview with Barry Walker 

25: Prospecting for Gold in Peri -- Chile Lake District Hike -- Auyantepui Climb -- Pearl Islands, Panama -- Tamarins -- 
Banquet atop Huascaran 

26: Hans Staden I -~ Tingo Maria in 1941 -- Heights of S.A. Mountains -- Aguirre’s Last Voyage -- Bushmasters 

27; Padre Ortiz Mission -- Quakers in Costa Rica -- Hans Staden II -- Burton in Paraguay -- Paso Leon Trek 

28: Venezuelan Amazonas I -- Hans Staden III -- Child Adoption in S.A. -- Fallibility of Tires in Pera -- Bicycling in S.A. 

29: Amazon Source -- Search for Paititi -- Robert Randall Tribute -- Venezuelan Amazonas II 

30: S.A. Condors -- Precolombian Pottery -- Hikers Guide to Tairona -- Vince Lee Interview -- Peru by Donkey -- Guatemala 
Language Schools -- Cholera Scam 

31: Rio Napo Misadventure J -- Climbing on Huascaran -- The Barchans of Peru -- Easter Island -- §.A. Bus Travel 

32: *Daniel Ludwig Profile -- Rio Napo Misadventure II -- History Machu Picchu -- Araya Peninsula, Venezuela 

33: Ludwig Profile II -- Biking in Peru -- Galapagos -- Bull Fighting Ecuador -- Pusharo Petroglyphs 

34; Languages of S.A. -- Ferrocarril, Ecuador -- Cerro Kukenan, Venezuela -- Filtration Galleries, Nazca -- Filming 
Adventure, Peru -- Ludwig Update 

35: Suriname -- Plate Techtonics, Central America -- G@olombian Music -- Archaeology, Cusco -- Puenta Arenas, Chile 

36: Mt. Wokomung, Guyana -- Global Positioning System -- Venomous Snakes of S.A. -- Stanley, Falkland Islands 

37; Wild-West Shows, Argentina -- Salvador Bahia, Brazil -- Ground Truthing, Rondonia -- Conservation of Small Islands 
-- Sacred Rocks 

*Out of Print 


All issues $1.00 plus P&H 


ACADEMIA 
LATINOAMERICANA 
"The Very Special Spanish Schoo!” 


It is said that Atahualpa, last Sapa Inca, Son 
of the Sun, glorius King of Quito and Lord of 
the World, "learned to speak the Spanish 
language in 20 days.” Held ransom captive 
by Francisco Pizarro in 1532, Atahualpa also 
learned to read the Spanish language, a feat 
his illiterate Conquistor never achieved. 
Emperor to one of the greatest civilizations 
known to world history, Atahualpa’s ransom 
is also considered to be the largest known to 
world history: over U$ 100 million in gold 
and silver. Teaching  mcthods and 
educational theories have certainly 
progressed since the sixteenth century, but 
the value of immersion remains the same. 
Luckily for today’s student it doesn’t cost a 
King’s ransom! 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 


available. 
Your choice of "Ecuador" will place you in a 
setting like no other in the world! This , ra ASIA 
smallest of all Andean ek has essa OO 
i i je A vos 
Hye se prea eter or Cae eean ia Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic jungles to the famous Galapagos exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
Islands. Fluency in a foreign language and anion arg isi hea ead 7 can find. 
the cultural insights that follow are the open ‘ rangutans, Visits to traditional longhouses in 
doors to an one who has a desire to earn ® GALAPAGOS Bomeo, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
Spanish. Very intelligent and no doubt and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
jp rc hc A “ehalieage ad ay Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted February 1993 and more. 
ast. (At the end, he was garroted and his pram aero a bs a uh ry A RI 
jast dying request was for Pizarro to care for eget io icles b elalp eecereabe el cotalea ageaad FRICA 
his family and chiidren...We don't do phat birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close u nes 
The immersion method then and now...it stil range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 
Salk 5164 Davecdone Biden: will explore Quito, the charming capital of Skfiia leaned facohor ak: BA 4 
5 % Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian afaris designed tor photographers, birders an 
Sandy, UT 84093; Tel: (601) 944 - 8646 markets. ier ay eer animals lovers, Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari. The pace is slow. Group size is 
is) NEPAL / INDI A deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal locale. Call us with your specific interests! 
e festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks, 
India: March 1993. Visit game preserves and parks WBA 
= pe FY, FR | and experience the culture and people. GERS s 
INTERNATIONAL 
ECUADOR Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
L (800) 633-0299 


JEEPS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


Your friendly Travel Agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to 
explore with us ‘‘Off the beaten path’’ options such as jungle 
trips, Inca trails, Andean highlights, the unique Galapagos 
Islands and much more. Drop by for free information and advice. 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a4 wheel drive transport service to get 
you and your gear to anywhere 
you want to get to. 
CONTACT: PINTO 560 Y AVE. AMAZONAS, 

QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONES; 564235/230463 


FAX: (593-2) 564235 
P.O, BOX 850-A 


In addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly interested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


SPANISH COURSES IN ECUADOR 


- INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION ~ QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 


OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU 


CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: 593 2 552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


~ COURSES COMBINED WITH - REASONABLE RATES , ACCOMMODATION 
EXCURSIONSTO EXCITING SITES AND TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONE: (583-2)235-662 FAX:(583-2)564-235 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 
tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 
word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 39 must be received 


by Nov 30, 1994. 
RESEARCH 


AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMATION, "Cuentos," books or 
personal stories pertaining to thesupposed whereabouts of El Dorado, 
gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit sharing in the venture ifaccepted, 
acknowledgment & credit for all information published. Ric Polansky, 
A 7™4, Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain, 
DESPERATELY SEEKING INFORMATION ON OVERLAND 
TRAVEL in the Brazil/Peru border region. Specifically Route 364 
west of Rio Granco, road from Rio Branco to Puerto Maldonado, 
Pucallpa (Peru) to Cruziero do Sul and Orellana (Peru) to Cruziero do 
Sul. Please call (202) 462-6825 or write Drew Walker, 1816 Kalorama 
Rd NW, #105, Washington, DC 20009, 
ECUADOR - SHUAR COUNTRY - "lost" Spanish cities of Logrono, 
Sevilla de Oro. Anyone been there, know of? Richard Robinson, 67 
Christchurch Rd, Tring, Herts, HP23 4EL, UK. Tel/Fax +442 827280. 
HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRATION research. Need in- 
formation on sites for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 
756-6961. 


LARGE COLLECTION JIVARO INDIAN ARTIFACTS DOCU- 
MENTED. Contact Gordon L. Fritz, P.O. Box 35865, Tucson, AZ 


85740. Tel: (602) 888-8889. (999) 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


L.A. woman seeking companion for trip to Peru and/or Bolivia to see 
total eclipse on November 3. Planning to stay 2 to 3 weeks. Open to 
suggestions, Call Lynn: (818) 775-7269. 

PERU: FOR 95 SOON. Self motivete, independe, M/F to explore Pre- 
Colombian civilization, Andes, upper jungle coast. Expecting to go 
remote place in Peru.Contact: ABEL, Pine Hill, NJ, (609) 346-0236 for 
further information. 
SEEKINGCLIMBERS, interestedin climbing Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, 
or Cayambe in Ecuador. Contact: Chip Duyck, 368 E 8th. New York, 
NY 10009. Phone: (212) 673-5242. 


WANTED: COMPANY FOR TRAVEL in South America. | am 
planning to bus and train around the continent starting late Oct/early 
Nov 1994, Please write: Prayag Barua, 245 E 54 St, Apt 10F, New 
York, NY 10022. 


ADVENTURESOME, HEALTHY FORTIES WOMAN seeks travel 
companion(s) for 1-year Central/South American odyssey beginning 
fall 1994. Loose itinerary to include 2-3 mos language study in Costa 
Rica or Guatemala before visiting SA. My interests include hiking, 
river running, music, rural areas. Mode of travel—-open. Write Leslie 
Hunter, 699 W 40th, Eugene, OR 97405; (503) 484-2597. 

BICYCLE TO THE 4 CORNERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. Leaving 
fall 1994, seeking cyclists/adventurers for the ultimate mountain bike 
trip; crossing the continent west to east and north to south. Call (202) 
462-6825 or write Drew Walker, 1816 Kalorama Rd NW, #105, 
Washington, DC 20009. 

NEW SAEC MEMBER SEEKING OTHER SAEC MEMBERS in 
New York City to meet and discuss past and future trips. Emphasis on 
human nights, environment, indigenous peoples, culture, music, lan- 
guage. Also, possible travel companions to Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Belize, Venezuela, Brazil. Contact Randy Paul at (212)873-1073in the 
CC 
SEEKING STOUTHEARTED/brave/noble/foolish/RICH people to 
make the ultimate motorcycle trip from Prudhoe Bay, Alaska to 
Ushuia, Argentina. Planning to go overland through the Darien Gap. 
Also seeking sponsors or anybody with information to share. Please 
call 503-538-5809, or write Wally Dunn, 609 Dartmouth St, Newberg, 
OR 97132. 


COMPANION TO BOLIVIA WANTED. Inquire: Judith Jones, Tel: 
(212) 741-9519 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from a slim & trim 50+ lady for serious 
world-wide travel. Frank Puskas, 2850 Somerset, 107L Lauderdale 
Lakes Fl, 33311 


KAYAK TOURING Amazon's more remote rivers. I've completed a 
solo folding kayak tip in March'94, 20 days, and am planning another 
this winter. I have lots of travel outdoor experience and seek a 
companion. Also, I'm giving a talk & slide show on my trip & wildlife 
at EMS, 20 W 61st St, N. Y.C., (212) 397-4860 on Sept. 22,94 at 7:00 
PM, Free. André van Hoek, 71 Montrose Av, Brooklyn, NY 11206. 


(718) 599-4388. 
GUIDES 


BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Sagimaga 177, Casilla 3041, La Paz, 
Tel: 591-2-390333. Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at low- 
¢stprices for our mountaineering trip. Jim Dennis, Albuquerque, NM. 
UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. and beyond. Peru, Bo- 
ay reer oman 


aes i 


YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around Lima, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish classes, etc. Contact me 
via the SAEC in Lima, Tino Guzman. 999) 


CLIMB ECUADOR. Trekking/climbing with Tegistered 
guide, Contact: Cosme Leon, Urb, Jardines de Giranada #241, Quito, 
Ecuador. Tel (593-2) 603-140. For Detailed info: Betsy Dolge (203) 
972-7588 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 
THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 
. 139 pages, 12 foldout maps. US$9.99 plus shipping 
(Americas: $1.25, World: $2.50). Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America. Free catalogue. Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants. P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. Fax: +593-2-562-566. 
PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. Experienced cyclists, 
‘on Ecuador's back roads. Can offer custom tours from 
2-12. days. Anadventure waiting to happen. Write for more info; Pedal 
Andes, PO Box 17-11-6060, Quito, Ec. Tel, FAX: 011 593 2 552 50S 
EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking/climbing/ 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20A The Oval, Harrogate HG2 
SBA, FAX: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. (ul) 


VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 
Ecuador jungle, trekking in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
Tivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the protected rain forest 
"Venecia,” with the Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, guides, Recom- 
mended by SA Handbook. Flex itinerary. For more info - PO Box 19- 
01 Bajos, Ecuador. Tel: 740-017, 


EXPERIENCED OFFICIAL TOURIST GUIDE, Recommended by 
the S.A. Handbook. Best value and information on archaeological 
sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna 
Capac 542 Trujillo, Peru. Tel: 044 243347. (40) 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


THE LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL ADVISOR. Sound advice for 
safe travel in 17 South and Central American countries. Public safety. 
Health. Weather, Travel costs. The economy. Politics. Published 
quarterly. FREE sample copy. PO Box eee Quito, Ecuador. 
FAX: +593-2-562-566. Intemet: cc, G8) 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKON by Karl Brugger. Softcover, 232 
pages, $22.95 postpaid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO Box 
133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: 413 634-5400. (999) 
MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archaeology, early 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 
ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder GO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 
LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics - 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704. Free Catalog. 

LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 


catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3HI 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 


8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
a a SN a ae 
UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions, Write for free catalogue on lost 
Cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more, Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 
OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. The most 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740. Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions, Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramon Starr, 
P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 

SOOANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio novelas about the con- 
quest. Programs from South America. Free catalogue. Talking Planet, 
PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 


TRIPS 


PERU: PARTNERS FOR '94 and on. Self motivated, i 


ABEL (609) 435-2497, Pine Hill, NJ. 


3 NOV 1994SOLAR ECLIPSE in Lauca National Park. Write for free 
tour program to Pieter Van Bunningen, AP. 17-15-362C, Quito, 
Ecuador. 


CUSTOM TOURS focusing on Mayan archaeology, ecology, spiri- 


ies. MAYA-ECO TOURS, 723 W 15th St, Grand Island NE 68801- 
3660. Tel: 800-283-9777. (k) 


SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard "Jaunita". Remote Islands/ 
Jungle Rivers, $75 a day per person. Captain/crew - Timeless Tours, 
2304 Mass Av, Cambridge, MA 02140, Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 
AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dolphins and piranha, dis- 
cover incredible plants and animals, visit shamans, hike, camp--and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading small, highly individualized 
trips to ourremote lodge in "The Green Paradise ofthe Amazon." This 
is true eco-tourism (see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). 
Our large native staff offers each traveler a chance to customize his or 
her trip, from motorboat sightseeing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it's all we do! Two weeks, $1425 total, plus airfare. 
Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 
94107 (415) 282-1327. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SUMMITS EXPEDITION (SAEC- 
sponsored) is now in South America. We invite participation by 

high-altitude climbers for ascents of Huascarin, Sajama, 
Ojos del Salade and others, and participation by trekkers, backpackers 
and explorers for climbs of lesser mountains, treks, river explorations, 
overland travel in Expedition vehicle, etc. Non-commercial, non- 
profit Contact WHSE Communications Coordinator Komelia Juliani, 
c/o WHSE, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308-1471 USA. Tel: (303) 
252-2324. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans, Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814. Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 
viduals and small groups. Charters (4-8-10). FAX (593-2) 437189. 
BOLIVIA- Roca eine ae ne 
ian rainforest in touring kayaks, No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959, 
Tel: (916) 265-0958. (ul) 
ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
(4400) Salta RA, or call; Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A,, 
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Honduras’s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
talist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, FAX 011-504-44-4045. 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, llanos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the oldest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Testitorio 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 
EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tens, Ecuador. 

BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. TRAVEL 


BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


THE ANDES AND PATAGONIA - OUR SPECIALITY - 17 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE. ACONCAGUA EXPEDITIONS, technical and non- 
technical routes. MT. VINSON, ANTARCTICA, December 1994. 
CUSTOM TRIPS, ANDES and PATAGONIA. Rodrigo Mujica, 
AMGA Certified Guide. AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, PO Box 
2071, Valdez, Alaska 99686. Phone: (907) 835-4976, Fax (907) 835- 
5264. (38) 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 
1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 

PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca—Inca occupations. 
Inquire about our special textile trip and short course. California 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSIN S.A. 
~ Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M.-4 
P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660, 

CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK - Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southem Cross 
Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, 
transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 
(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
cover remote islands, Mayan ruins and junglerivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner. We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May. For Info Contact: 
Captain C., Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
own tour, Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Bailos 
Opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Paflacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons. Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Napa- 
Ecuador. Tel: 880-251 


ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peaceful, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle. Ousgrand tour includes three momings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures Novernber- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Road; Kerrville, 
TX 78028 (512) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. | speak fluent 
Spanish; Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to: (213) 
462-2977 of FAX (213) 469-5854. 


BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, Guyana, Costs Rica, Trinidad. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
birding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 
$1,195andup. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days ona barrier reefisland. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
Monkey River Expeditions. (206) 660-7777. 

HOTELS, LODGING 


GUACHACA, A MAGNIFICENT 16TH CENTURY HACIENDA, 
set in 136 hectares of farm land and forest. Rooms with private 
bathrooms, restaurant, solar-heated pool, horseback nding, tours to 
Cayambe refuge, Mountain bike tours can also be arranged. Contact: 
Diego Bonifaz, Hosteria Guachaca, GAE Diciembre 2368 y Orellana 
2, Piso 2B, Ecuador, Tel: 224199. 

SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American living in Chile. Lovely house, 
spectacular view in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, $30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. 
Phone 00562-215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, Santiago 10 


cated at Foch 681 y Juan Leon Mera. Tel: 566 181. Shared rooms and 
bath $6 pp, $8 pp private room. 
HOSTAL FARGET - Santa Prisca y Pasaje Farget 109, (La Alameda 


$1,00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 
591-352-2667, Santa Cruz - Bolivia. 


couple. Plenty of English magazines/papers. Phone: (02) 231271. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 


BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 
WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 


#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. 
LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA--Isabel La Catélica 1559, (La 


block east off METRO ss tal —w 
EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14 
328866, 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima, Tel: 27-9033. Lo- 
cated in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room 


$15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. (uh) 
COSY APARTMENTS ina private house. Family atmosphere, com- 


Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. (ud) 


PARADISE FOR RENT, Ecuador, S.A.; Oceanfront cabins on iso- 
lated pristine beaches Resort Expedicion Cayo’; Puerto Cayo, Manabi 
~ cabins: single family units, two bedrooms, one bath, kitchen dining 
area, parlor, porch and bar-b-q, $30 p/day/p/person. The best beachfront 
accommodations in Ecuador! Short @ad long term leasing available. 
Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126; USA 1-800-331-4954, 


Tuman, 5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian handicrafts, 
Specializes in Shipibo, 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weavings, 
alpaca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, 
North Palm Beach, FL33408: Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 


Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 
GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE 
with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 Landquist, 
Encinitas, CA 92024, 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo Indian Art 
of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU attention telephone 
6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a women's 
cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
733 231d NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


IMBABURA SPANISH CENTER-Study Spanish in Ibarra, Ecuador. 
Family living, one-to-one instruction, i program & study/ 
tour packages. Nancy Grona, Box 100 Lowden Lane, Manchaca TX 
78652, 512/282-1987. 


SPANISH IN QUITO. Group or individual classes. Flexible sched- 
ules. Accommodation with Ecuadorian families, "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER,” 548-519; FAX: (539-2) 440 867; PO Box 172101310. 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuernavaca, Mexico. In- 


: : School, Patrici 
POB 1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802. (39) 
SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 


expeditions, lectures, 
Espajiol Xelaju, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116, Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS -- Practical intensive Spanish course 
for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; 
start when you get there. Includes food and lodging with Indian 
families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be arranged, Contact: 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (ul) 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo” in 
Quito. One-to-one tuition, any level, very reasonable prices, excellent 
instructors. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian familes. For de- 
tailed info. Fax: Sylvia (593) 2-402362. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 


families. Call 01 1 593 2 213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 


Teltscher. 
ETC. 


BOOKLET ON ACONCAGUA. Aconcagua 93 - Detailed account of 
our climb & contacts, 56-pg booklet. Send $14.95 to J. Johnson, 3740 
E Groschell, East Helena, MT 59635, (406) 227-6313 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER station wagon for sale equipped for long 
trip to S.A. Top condition located near Princeton, NJ. $5500. Ron: 215 
297-8579. (38) 


GLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEM. Sony PYXIS "GPS" gives lati- 
tude, longitude, altitude, and navigates to destination's coordinates. 
Brand new and unused. $600 or best offer. Greg (617) 863-8778. 

OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. Seeking to purchase 
early 1900s postcards (chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. Call 
or drop mea note - tell me what you have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. 
SE, Washington, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202-544-6556, 


LICENSE PLATES WANTED: South and Central American auto- 
mobile license plants wanted by collector for educational display. Will 
pay $10 cach for plates in good condition. Contact: Tim Stentiford, 25 
Chattanooga, San Francisco, CA 94114. (415) 648-7785. 

TROUT-Chile. Please send info on locations and tackle(fly). Planning 
one-year stay. Greg McMillan, Gillis Cyn. Rd. Cholame, CA 93431. 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: buses, 4-wheel drives, 
pick-ups with or without driver, to explore the jungle, the mountains 
or the coast of Peru, We provide information, equipment and maps. 
Contact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel; 0051-84-233498. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- 
tographer, articles editor, seeks expedition service in Amazon area. 
Time, terms negotiab! le. Contact: Alice Stein, (716) 838-6265. 


i 
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SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America -- Fly as 
a courier! Quito $200 1/t, Panama, Guatemala $150 1/t, Santiago $350 
rt, and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a courier. Send $25 


($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058, 
NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 
reckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and reduce 
your celestial sights to fix. Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical Almanac, 
and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
program to 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 
TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 
American overseas and intemational schools, send SASE to Ted 


Viaux, 15P Orchard St. Wellesley, MA 02181. 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE)) -- gives all kinds of tourist information you may need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations. Con- 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso | de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc, If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, {thaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research Founda- 
tion, Working in Ecuador/Peruw/Bolivia to support research, commu- 
nity development and provide scholarships to indigenous children. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Write; Fundacion Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. catego- 

ties for possible publication in book about books about American . 

tropics; flora, fauna, exploration, adventure, anthropology, general 1% +? . z % 

eiccun cata ene VT aa f@ || Bird Brooches 

Apt. 14, Torrance, CA 90505. ; : FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG Made of polished copper, handpainted 
Ke and baked, these colorful and original 


SHORT RANE EAD Rneee Oe AT brooches lend sina to any outfit. 
WILDERNESS 


wave, Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios for 
the money. Sis p nk 3 creas 090 ado 08: Mceier tacten aly $11 [Members 00] Item #9103 
801 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CA 94710 


please. Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedle Drive SA, Sul- 
800-368-2794 OR 415-548-0420 


phur, LA 70663, 
Cd AS OP NA Nd OD 


HEY! 


Silver Nasca Line 
Earrings 
This adorable Nasca 
ape will charm 
ou and your friends. 
11{Members $9.50] 
Item #9123 
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DESTINATIONS... 
SMALL GROUPS... 
THE BEST LEADERSHIP... 


LA aha 


E xplore the majestic beauty of 
the Himalaya...Discover the 
mystical world of the Inca...Thrill 
to the drama of predator and 
prey across Africa’s game-filled 
plains...Walk the idyllic mountain 
trails of the Alps...Find the Europe 
other tourists never see...Visit 
Stone-age islands lost in time... 
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GUATEMALA'S MAXIMONI Journalist seeks witnesses to wor- 
shipers of rum-guzzlin’, cigar-smokin' pagan god thinly disguised as 
saint. Santiag 10 Atitlan, Zunil...? Contact Brian: (617) 262-8728. 
SOLO KAYAK TOURING: Talk & Slide Show by André van Hoek, 
20-day trip into Venezuela's Amazon Rain Forest. Focus on remote- 
ness, wildlife, how-to, getting info, outdoor gear, dangers and tech- Ac’ 
niques that worked at EMS, 20 W 6lst St, N.Y.C., (212) 397-4860, ts fe 
Sept 22, 1994, 7:00 pm. 

FREE NATURAL HISTORY OF PERU, 16-page, color reference 
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ALLY PAK#=CANOE 
Outperforms 
Folding Kayaks — 
At Half The Cost! 


Proven on the Back = Nahanni 
(VICARIOUSLY) * Tanana *® Yukon * Charley = 
Noatak # Elk = Thelon = Salmon 
= Reisa = Hulahula = Danube... 


RAPA .NUI JOURNAL FLYS WITH YOU 
| 


gn Andean Ey 
co” x Climb and Trek Plore,. 


in the Southern Andes! 


Highlights of northern Chile/Argentina: 
* Ojos del Salado (22, 588): World’ highest acuve 
volcano and second highest peak in the Andes 
® Llullaillaco (22.051'): inca remains on summit 
* Tres Curces Sur (22,172'), An exciting “big” peak 
® Pissis (22,638'7) and Bonete (22.3097): Known as the 
mountains of mystery” because of their remoteness 
* More gm 6000 meter+ peaks than anywhere outside 
the Himalaya 
* Enchanting lagunas of red, blue, and green 
We offer: 


« Access to flamingoes and Andean animals 


by subscribing to 


the premier source for current Easter Island Explore Alaksa ® Siberia = Finland 
events and scientilic studies... ; 
ee a: * Labrador * Norway *® Patagonia 


« Some accommodations in Andean refugios 

* Photographic and archeological (Incan treks 

* Peak climbing both unguided and quided 

* Mountain biking and 4WD excursions 

© Full outfitting if desired 
ailable year ‘round 

from the Cniléan coast 


SOUTHERN ANDEAN EXPLORERS 
t, Livermore, CA 94550, | 


510) 443-1310 


® Costa Rica = New Zealand... 


a 
P.O. Box 6774 « Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Joumal is an international newsletter Mm /P/A/K/8/0/A/7T/5) We 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate P.O. Box 700 _® Enfield, NH 03748 


for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $20, Foreign PHONE (603) 632-7654 
Airmail $30. 
Fax (603) 632-5611 
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S$} SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


— 
The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador), Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m, to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club isa non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 
e@ Toadvance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
® To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 
e To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 2 
e To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 

1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 

2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 

e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

e Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. XY. 

7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


RA Pw 


Ls 
MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. a 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 
entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 


Regular US$30 CJ Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 C1) Couple $90 
Supporting $120 CL) Couple $180 
Life $600 C) Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 C) Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [[] Two years $30 


OoOoooo 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 


USS$S & under.......... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ......... $7.50 


$5.01 to $10 «1.0... $3.00 $100.0) to $150 ....... $9.00 
$10.01 to $25 .......... $4.00 $150.01 to $200 .....$11.00 
$25.01 to $50 .......000 $5.50 $200.01 to $250 ..... $13.00 
$50.01 to $75 ......:00 $6.75 Over $250 .....ecse0000 $15.00 


ing to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 

a Sale Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by First 

ronson to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 
Foreign Orders 
If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are payin; 


by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and we wi 
add the correct amount to your credit card. 


pone arioebemre ge log and we will advise you ofthe total 


cost postage charges so you by check. Forei 
el mp and money ooies: must be in ints funds drawn pg 


bank with a U.S, office. 
To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog to the 


person of your choice. Sr ly specify their name, address and 
the items you want shi; inthe "Ship to" section to the right. 


Quantity Item # 


7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 


Please check the 
appropriate boxes: 


(1) New Address 
New Member or Subscriber 
(J Renewing, Membership # 
(Don't exchange my name with other organizations 


City/State/Zip: 


City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Item Name Price 


Subtotal 


Postage and Handling 
* Membership 
Gift Membership 

TOTAL US$ 


Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 


Ship to: (only if different from “‘Ordered by” above) 


yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S 
xplorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Pikens, NY 14850 
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Mastering Spanish I &II 
Mastering Portuguese I 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic, Urdu? 
Forget it. They're abominably difficult and you 
don't have the time. 

Spanish and Portuguese, on the other hand, are learnable, 
especially with these highly acclaimed language courses devel- 
oped by the Foreign Service Institute to train diplomats and lesser 
officaldom. It was money well spent. The Mastering Spanish I and 
the Mastering Portuguese I courses consist of twelve 90-minute 
cassette tapes. Mastering Spanish I comes with a 704-page book 
and Mastering Portuguese I comes with a 621-page book, both 
virtually guaranteed (well, not actually guaranteed) to help you 
reach fluency in the shortest possible time. As a taxpayer, you've 
already paid for these excellent courses once. Now, for an addi- 
tional , modest surcharge, you can buy the best courses available 
for the serious student desirous of building verbal fluency. Mas- 
tering Spanish II is a continuation of the extremely popular 
Mastering Spanish I. Again developed by the Foreign Service 
Institute, it consists of twelve 75-minute cassettes plus a 703-page 
book, for enlarging vocabulary, improving pronunciation, honing 
conversational skills and achieving fluency. All cassettes feature 
native speakers. 

With these wonderful languages courses you can ‘‘Go Native,”’ 
hold down sensitive undercover jobs, and translate technical 
tracts. Best of all, you'll be able to warble sweet nothings into the 
receptive ears of adoring mates, sweet nothings like, ‘‘Nada dulce, 
nada dulce, nada dulce,’’ or ‘“Before I picked up Mastering 
Spanish I, all I could say was, “San Diego, Los Angeles, Las Cruces 


Mira’ : SET BR iS Nata 


and frito bandito’.”” 

Learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish I and don't stop 
with the job half done when there's Mastering Spanish IT. Or learn 
Portuguese with Mastering Portuguese I. Think how they'll feel in 
Brazil when you say, ““You call this a carnival?’ 

Total fluency is now enticingly within your grasp. Reach out 
and Mastering Spanish or II or Portuguese I can be yours while 
supplies last. Are supplies short? Well no, but you never know. 

$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
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